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Though we had been entirely ignorant of the contents of this pamph- 
let, we could have had no difficulty in estimating its real merits and 
value from the reception which it has experienced in certain quarters. 
It has been welcomed in Jamaica — so we understand— and handed aliout 
as a seasonable auxiliary to the cause of negro oppression, Mr, Keith 
Douglas, and other proprietors of human beings^ have republished it in 
London, and are industriously circulating it from one end of Great Bri- 
tain to the other. And what is more decisive still, the " West India 
Reporter," which is lealous even to madness for the continuance of 
shivery, refers to it in these words : " In Scotland, particularly, an emi- 
nent clergyman foreseeing the consequences of that rash spirit by which 
some abolitionists are governed, has (explained the subject of colonial 
slavery on Christian principles," Such testimonies as these to Pres- 
byter's letters would have convinced us of their unt^oundness, even if 
we had never read a word of them, and determined us to regard them 
as hostile to the great cause of freedom and humanity. Our previous 
acquaintance with their author, as one dear to us by reason of his en- 
lightened views and philanthropic labours in other departments, could 
not have overcome the evidence of his heterodoxy, here afforded by the 
eulogium and the patTcnage of Jamaica planters, Mr. Keith Douglas,* 
and the conductors of the periodical in whoife pages his name is recorded 
with such distinguished honour. These are devoted to the cause of 
slavery ; they are eagle-eyed to discover whatever tends to aid or up- 
hold it : and their decided approval and commendation of Dr. Dun- 
can's work, leave us no room for doubting that it goes to strengthen 
the party, and promote the designs, of the Anti-abolitionists. 

If our opinion needed confirmation, that is assuredly obtained by a 
perusal of the letters themselves. For, while there are not a few sen- 
timents in which we cnn cheerfully coincide, and some indignant ex- 
pressions against cruelty and injustice vvith which we cordially sympa- 
tljize, there is also such a load of erroneous principles, misrepresented 
facts, and sophistical reasonings, laid upon these, as absolutely to over- 

* We shall not forpet this gentleman, and his connexion with Tobago, in the course 
of our di&cusMons. What a shame that such |)€rsonages should be buyers and sellers 
of their fellow-raen ! It would be just and useful to show up, name and surname, titles 
and offices, all the Nobles and Honourables ot our land, who are interested in uphold- 
ing the slave system. It might help to let us see why it is that a system so nefarious 
arid detestable has been so long permitted to exist, and why it is that tiie people at large 
are still doomed to petition in vain for its externunatioi). 
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whelm oxtiiiguisli tluMri. What is <^'oo(l, might have been tolerable, 
though not very useful, it stood nlone ; but unfortunately it is so 
nssocinted and niiiigleil with what is literally bad, as to be oompletely 
neutralized. Wo could yiick out sentences, and perhaps paragraphs, 
which by themselves a planter \i'ould nauseate and reject — and that 
says much for them-— but really every thing of this kind is so sweetened 
to his taste by the intermixture or the accompaniment of what he likes, 
that he can esasily swallow, and even greatly enjoy it. The slavery 
question is in a pecnliar critical state— the public feeling and the public 
voice are mustering strong for abolitii)n — many who have been long atid 
patiently waiting for that event, are wearied, aye disgusted, with the de- 
lay which has taken place in bringing it about — religious and moral oh- 
lio'ation is far more than ever an element in the warfare that is waged 
against a continuance of the evil— stronger impressions prevail of its 
incurable nature, under any plan of management that can be adopt- 
ed and there is a firm and increasing determination to have it 

immediately and totally done away with, as an intolerable nuisance 

as a crying and destructive and ever- to-be- abhorred iniquity. In 

these circumstances Dr. Duncan steps forward, and draws upon 
his ingenuity for materials wherewith to prop and bolster up the 
tailing cause. He produces a work which years ago would not have 
been altogether acceptable to the colonists, because they did not need 
it, and it contains some things which they cannot but dislike. Hut 
still his work is so constructed, that while it looks candid and rea- 
sonable and pious, and professes to be inimical to that which it is writ- 
ten to support, meets the peculiar exigencies of their case — sings the 
old song, with a new accompaniment and a winning voice, of the perils of 
dispatch and the necessity of delay — holds out deceptive views of past 
improvement, and equally deceptive prospects of future amelioration — 
labours to reconcile us to what we so justly abhor, by reminding us that 
the guilt of the slaveholder is not greater than the guilt of the com- 
munity — and what is worst, thoiigb most useful and seasonable for the 
men whose interests it advocates, employs, desecrates, prostitutes Chris- 
tianity to the purpose, not merely of palliating, but of perpetuating a 
system which in all its aspocts stands diametrically opposed to whatever 
is righteous and merciful, in that most righteous and merciful dispensa- 
tion. Let the doctrine which it propounds and urges be acted upon 
by this country, and we have no hesitation in saying that colonial sla- 
very becomes a fixture in the F.mpire of Great Britain : the colonists 
will choose to retain it, and they will appeal for this to the sanction of 
the Gospel, so liberally pr(?ssed upon their notice by the zeal of its 
ministers. No wonder then that Presbyter's letters are distributed by 
the hand of Mr, Keith Douglas, and find their eulogy in the pages of 
the West India Hcportor. 

In his lirst letter, Dr. Duncan offers some introductory remarks which 
require animadvt rsion. Tt is plain, from what our Reverend friend 
states in p. 10, that he is very mucli alarmed at the present state of 
the question, I he " meetings" that have been held, the " petitions" 
that have been prepan-d, and the " publications" thiit have issued from 
the press, liave filled hiii), as one of the " sober tiiiuking and inipaitial 
men" vvl.om he alludes to, with fearful apprehension. And it is quite 
clear that he considers these things as very wrong and very injurious. 
The slave </rt</c he speaks of as altogether horrible and atrocious; and 
in doing so he is quite safe, f«)r it is not now to be abolished, though the 
very same arguments that he makes use of in defence of colonial 



slavery, were used in defence of that neftirious traffic. But dobs he sup- 
pose that the trade would ever have been put an end to, or that our 
cimntry woniduot still have been burdened with the ignominy and the 
p;ujlt of it — hod there been no meetings, and petitions, and publications ? 
I'hat such an apparatus is necessary for securing the abolition of that 
system which is the legitimate offspring of the trade, und marked with 
the same features of misery and crime, is the disgrace of our government, 
(if our self-called representatives, of the Doctor's worthy and hopeful 
friends in the western Archipelago. And those who have erected it, 
and are plying it with vigour, have the honour, and should have the 
praise, of standing up for the privileges of their African brethren, when 
these privileges are violated and contemned by the men, who, iiaving 
the power to do right, deliberately and pertinaciously exercise it in doing 
wrong. To talk, as our reverend brother does, witii displeasure, of " ex- 
citing the public indignation against the colonists, and depreciating thb 
value of the colonies," is utterly absurd. Does he not know that his 
party have exaggerated the value of the colonies beyond all measure, in 
order to propitiate our favour to their cause of No-aboliiion.'* Is it not 
an act of that *• sober thinking and impartiality" which he arrogates to 
Ilia side of the dispute, but which is nevertheless a good thing, to reduce 
that value to its f;rue and proper rate ? And after all, what is the amount 
of this value, whatever it may turn out to be, when put in the balance 
against the claims of justice and humanity ? And as to the indigna- 
tion against the colonists," for which we are blamed, whose fault is it 
that su<^h a feeling exists? Why, it is the fault of the colonists them- 
selves, who have notoriously set their hearts not only against the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, but even against almost all those measures which 
were suggested by Parliament, enacted or recommended by the minis- 
try, and sanctioned by the whole country, for mitigating the hardships 
and amending the condition of the negroes. If indignation had not been 
felt and expressed at such rebellious conduct as this, we should have 
been guilty of a degree of apathy which would have been irrational 
and unjustifiable, even in regardto the slightest personal injury, that one 
man can perpetrate against another. The wonder is, — the erf or has 
been, that the indignation complained of was not long ere now felt with 
far greater keenness, and expressed in a far more emphatic tone. It is, 
moreover, strange enough that the " sober-thinking and impartial men" 
who cannot 'Vctintemplate" a speedy deliverance to the slaves from their 
galling yoke •* without alarm," should be able to contemplate, with 
calmness and satisfaction, the indefinite prolongation of that bondage, 
and even assist in t^e project of making it interminable, — character- 
ised as it is by the most horrid cruelty and oppression, and obnoxious 
as it must render its abettors to t!ie vengeance of that God who has 
" made of one blood all the nations that dwell on the face of the earth." 

Oi-. Duncan remarks, with a jiistness which does not distinguish all 
that he says, that " the very name of slavery is happily abhorrent to the 
inhabitants of this free and Christian land." (p. 1 1.) And why is the very 
luune of slavery so abhorrent ? Tlie man who can answer this question 
correctly v/ill never have tiie couriye to defend slavery ; he will not de- 
spise the freedom of a single African when put in competition with the 
pecuniary gains even of all the white population of the West ; and far 
less will he impress Christianity into the immoral and ignoble service of 
fencing round the interests of the oppressor, and rivetling the chains of 
the oppressed. We marvel that, having committed such a sentiment to 



paper, the Doctor did not 8ee and feel in it a barrier to his farther pro- 
gress in the road he was pursuing, — a restraint at least on all his move- 
ments thereafter in behalf of the slaveholders, — a preventive of many 
of those pleadings and statements by which his subsequent pages are 
deformed. But, alas ! true and admirable as the sentiment ia, our au- 
thor uses it as an introduction to a pasvsage in which he tirades against 
such as declaim on the enormitie?i and iniquities of West India slavery, 
and is apparently much displeased at the exaggeration said to be indulg- 
ed in by the speakers, and even condescends on something like a cata- 
logue of the«e exaggerations. Exaggerations " with such a mixture of 
truth as serves to conceal them." Indeed ! Had he said, truths with 
such a mixture of exaggeration, as might be expected in a case where 
feeling necessarily and justly mingles with fact and reasoning, he 
would have been much nearer the verity. For our part we are at a loss 
to discover the exaggerations. The truths meet us broad and undeni- 
able at every step of his detail. But as for the exaggerations, we have 
scarcely got a glimpse of one, except it be a word here and there which 
our author hjmself has thrown in to give a colour to his own picture. Does 
Dr. Duncan mean to deny that West India sugar and coffee are raised by 
the forced labour of negro slaves ? — that these slaves are driven to 
their daily toil by the lash already red with their blood ? — that such 
of them as have been imported from Africa were free-born, and 
treacherously torn from their native land?— -that the middle passage 
through which they came had horrors ? — that they are subjected to a 
degrading, miserable, cruel, unmitigated bondage "i — that the descen- 
dants of these injured beings are born to the vsame hopeless and heart- 
less thraldom ? Does he mean to deny these things ? He cannot. He 
may quibble on the phrases used by himself, and alleged to be used 
by others, *' free-born Africans," and " unmitigated bondage," and 
" red with blood." But he can only quibble ; for many of the Africans 
were literally free-born, and all of t&em Avere free-born, so far as the 
West India planters had any thing to do with them j the bondage to 
which they are reduced, as it respects moral and intellectual beings, and 
considered in its systematic tendencies, neither is, nor admits of being, 
mitigated ; and the lash (cart- whip, if you please) is not unfrequently 
stained with the blood of its victims, and the colonial law permits it to 
be covered with that badge of cruelty, whenever a planter or his under- 
lings may choose to wield it, even for the gratification of mere resent- 
ment or caprice. 

But our reverend friend, though he seems to allow, p. 12, that " the 
crowds of miserable beings who had been violently removed from the 
land of their fathers, are still doomed to endure a yoke unjustly impos- 
ed," and that there " are facts the very mention of which is calculated 
to rouse and inflame the mind," and" that the sentiment with which 
every generous heart must burn on the first consideration of the ques- 
tion is, ' Let us at once and for ever wash off this foul stain from the 
British name,'" — is pleased to intimate that the resolution is founded 
on " partial statement," that it is formed in defiance of " pruden- 
tial reasoning and cool deliberation," and that it is only to be corrected 
by " more enlarged views of the interests of the slaves, and of the 
claims of the masters." Now, in this mode of stating the case, betakes 
for granted what we point blank deny. He makes the supposition, 
that his opponents come to their conclusion under the guidance of mere 
ardent feeling. And yet his supposition, as announced by himself, is 



not very consistent^ or rather it is most contradictory. For he allows, 
that we have the violence and injustice implied in slavery to awaken 
our displeasure, and call forth our denunciations. He admits these to be 
" facts :" and he acknowledges that they are " calculated to rouse and 
inflame the mind." And is there here no process of reasoning, — no 
sound moral premises, — no inference regularly and logically deduced ? 
We think there is, — though doubtless it is accompanied with strong 
feeling. But that feeling originates in a powerful and adequate cause ; 
and the mind that can divest itself of such a feeling, or is not suscepti- 
ble of it, we hold to be thoroughly incompetent to take a part in the pre- 
sent controversy. And verily we wotild much rather exclaim, even at 
the hazard of being called wild enthusiasts, " Let us at once and for ever 
wash off these foul stains of iniquity and oppression," than be guilty of 
creeping to the slowly-concocted cold-blooded resolution, even witli all 
the praise of dispassionateness that could be be'stowed, " Let us a hun- 
dred years hence,—- let us never, — -withdraw our patronage and protection 
from the slave-holders." But is Dr. Duncan warranted to represent his 
opponents as having now for the "^rst" time considered the question 
which they have decided in favour of speedy emancipation ? Is he entitled 
to say that they have been guilty either of giving to others, or of being 
influenced themselves by, ^'partial statements ?" Can he venture to as- 
sert that they have not r^jasoned" as prudently" as they are able, 
and « deliberated" as *' coolly" as the subject of debate permits or re- 
quires? Their " views" may not be so ** enlarged" as are his and Mr. 
Keith Douglas's ; but they are not ambitious to have that " enlargement 
of views" which consists in seeing the necessity of still longer eating the 
fruits of violence, protracting the reign of injustice, and persevering in 
immorality and crime. And we believe that they are as capable of 
thinking, reasoning, and judging as either of these gentlemen, and more 
so, we rather opine, if the Letters of the Doctor and the parliamentary 
speeches of Mr. Douglas are to be taken as the criterion of their powers ; 
and sure we are, for we know it, that many of them have studied the 
subject with a degree of minuteness, and for a length of time... and in a 
spirit of candour and consideration, as to which neither the k^thor nor 
the hawker of the pamphlet before us can easily have surpassed them. 

It is no very auspicious circumstance, in the outset of Dr. Duncan's 
discussions of the question at issue, that he regards it as a " polilicat 
question," and, as it appears to us, nothing more. True, he does consi- 
der the bearing of Christianity upon it ; but with no other view, and 
to no other result, than that of tossing Christianity out of the scale, as 
not affording any authoritative rule, or any distinct precept, against 
slavery. His great concern is to calculate worldly interests and pecu- 
niary consequences — to determine what ought to be done by the maxims 
of a secular expediency — and to put a mercantile drag upon the wheels 
of moral rectitude which will scarcely allow them to move, if a little in- 
dolence should attach to the disenthralled negro, or if a penny should 
be loiit to the tyrant from whose grasp the negro has been rescued. 
We do not think that " any political question can be wisely determined 
under the exaggerated influence of excited feeling." But, in the Jirst 
place, we deny that the slave question has been, or will be, determined 
under any such influence as is here condemned, on the part of the abo- 
litionists ; and if we may judge from the language of the West India 
Reporter, and other eulogists of Presbyter's Letters, and from the con- 
duct of sundry colonial legislatures and colonial vestries, we should 
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humbly believe thut " tlm exaggerated influence of excited feeling" is 
more likely to sway the friends than the enemies of slavery. , And, in 
the second place, wo affirm that the question of slavery is niuiiily a re- 
ligi(;-a8 and moral quejstion, and that its political is its subordinate char- 
' '^ar. Too long has it been regarded chiefly in the latter point o: view, 
, to this is it owing that there still remains a question at all. Too 
^ ►'dily and reluctantly have men been brought to try it by the standard 
of essential justice and pure Christianity. And when we are getting 
the public mind more ulivc to the paramount obligations under which 
we are, as believers in the Word of God, to let the oppressed go frje, 
in steps our reverend fellow-labourer in the ministration of that word, 
and because attempts are made to " ex-site the feelings" of the country^ 
by showing how basely and cruelly the negroes are situated, and then to 
rouse them to action by an " influence" which, so far from being exag- 
gerated, is not yet half so powerful as it ought to be, strives to divest 
tJie subject of all that is most sacred in it, and instead of looking at it 
in the light of piety and righteousness, would have us to " determine it 
wisely," by determining it accordiiig to the logic of the Exchequer and 
the arithmetic of the counting-house. 

It is very amusing to observe the way in which our worthy friend 
mistakes his opponents, and forgets himself. Like other abolitionists 
of the same class, he stjites the deep interest that he feels in the ulti- 
mate manumission of the slaves, and his sincere and Christian regtird 
for their welfare; and, having stated this, he tells us, that, on that very 
account, he is 

" most anxious that tiis fellow.citizcns should look at the subject in all its bearings, and 
should not tuk(! either their facts or opinions from the fervid speeches delivered at pub^ 
lie meetings, or from the tx parte statements of tracts and periodical publications." 

Now, what aileth the Doctor at speeches delivered at public meet- 
ings ? And what aileth him at fervour in these speeches, if there is 
good cause for it ? And, if fervour is ever allowable in speeches, is it 
not most fiUo'.vable in those which are directed against the cruel and 
systematic oppression of human beings ? Does the Doctor recollect any 
meetings "that were wont to be held on the dry subject of ^Savings 
Banks? Does he recollect who it was that made speeches on those oc- 
casions ? Does he recollect if there was any fervour in said speeches ? 
And does he recollect whether or not the speaker expected that his au- 
dience would take both " facts and opinions" from them, and was ex- 
ceedingly delighted that they did so ? And does the Doctor recollect a 
meeting that was assembled at Dumfries some time ago, for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament against slavery ? And does he recollect who 
made a fervid speech to extinguish its fervour, and to break it up, and 
to frustrate its holy pur{)ose i Could it possibly be the Doctor himself 
— who vet declaii^s so lustily against fervid speeches delivered at pub- 
lic meetings in support of the abolition cause ? 

But then " the cx parte statements of iracis /" Good again. Tracts! 
Whv, Dr. Duncan is himself the author of some of the very best tracts 
that exist in the English and Scotch languages ; and we wish that he 
would write more of them — any thing but such a tract as that which 
we are now reviewing. Can nothing be true or useful but what is con- 
tained in a thick octavo, a heavy quarto, a ponderous folio.'* Then has 
our friend produced very little that is either true or useful. Did he 
mean his present tract to be an example of this ? We see nothing in 
the size, shape, or necessities of a tract that should make its statements 
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partial. There are some tracts, indeed, in wliich such statements 
abound. VVe could mection one; but that is the fault of the writer, 
and not of tlie tract qua tract. Dr. Duncan should not speak irreve- 
rently of tracts, by wliicb, till this unliappy hour, he has done so 
much good ; and oiily speak irreverently of them in ro far as they ore 
on the side {ejc parte) of humanity, and at the same tittie " remember 
to for{»et" that, at the very moment, his own pen is inditing a tracts on 
the siue (ex parte) of slavery. 

The Doctor's allusion to " periodical publications" is not in the least 
degree more felicitous. The periodical literature of Dr. Duncan has 
often delighted and instructed his fellow-citizens ; and it is both incon- 
sistent and ungrateful in him to decry the instrument by which so much 
of his own fame has been acquired. If he has any reference at all to 
iuch a humble vehicle of ''facts and opinions" as this Magazine, we 
can only say, that our accuser has not. unfrequently honoured it with 
papers, whose excellence nobody ever disputed, and will in all likeli- 
hood add to its respectability by his future communications,-— which we 
shall be glad to receive, provi(|je(l they do not vouch upon the slave 
question. Perhaps he aims his blow at the Anti-Slavery Reporter; in 
which case, we advise him to meet it on the fair field of open and spe- 
cific debate. Where his challenge wouI(ii be accepted, and the justice of 
his attack ascertained, in place of throwing out a general charge, which 
may mislead the ignorant and the simple, who confide in ** tracts," m^h^ 
out an opportunity of correcting error or exposing sophistry. But, what- 
ever be the journals or periodicals against which our reverend friend is 
desirous to guard his readers, we must not be prevented from laughing 
~vve cannot help it — ^at his coolly practising in his own case the very 
thing which, at the sau^e moment, he is endeavouring to discredit in the 
case of his opponents. jPresbyter's Letters appeared pcriodicalli/'-rthey 
appeared in the pages of a newspaper, and thus had the advantage or 
the disadvantage of being doublji/ periodical. And after having given 
his ''facts and opinions" all the currency they could get by means of 
prnoificrt/. publication, he collects his letters, puts them into the form of 
a small volume of tracts, and in that hateful form he consigns what he 
had produced in the other equally hatejul form, into the hands of Mr. 
Keith Douglas,* the slave proprietor, that he may circulate it through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the land ! 

*' Ex parte statements," we readily acknowledge, are unfavourable to 
a sound and accurate decision on the merits of any cause. But we can- 
not go into the notion that such statements are peculiar to tracts and perio- 
dicals, or that they are even so dangerous there as tijey are in the pages 
of bulkier and more imposing publications, such as some of those are on 
which Dr. Duncan implicitly and ludicrously relies. We agree with 
ihe Doctor also when he observes, how much men attached to a party, 
or under the influence of some strong feeling, are, with the most honest 
intentions, liable to be biassed in their judgments; and how unwilling 
they naturally are to admit the trutli of every fact which militates against 
their views, or even tends to modify them." But he forgets that the 
" party" that in this case may be considered as most obnoxious to his 

* It is perfectly well known that the West India C<^pmittee have a large fund for the 
purpose of ciirrying on their opposition to the abolitionists. Will Mr. Keith Douglas 
},')ve his word of honour that no part of it h;is been expended in printing and dislributnig 
iJf. Duncan's Letiers ? 
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remark, is the very party that he supports—the slave-holders — who have 
a personal and pecuniary interest in upholding that system, which we 
can have no motive for destroying but what is derived from the dictates 
of justice and the claims of humanity. We gain nothing but a victory 
over oppression, if we succeed; our antagonists tell us, that, in the event 
of our success, thev lose evary thing. And really when the Doctor 
adds, that " writers and speakers generally regard it as a legitimate ar- 
tifice to throw into the shade all opposing arguments, and to give a high, 
if not a false colouring to every thing which tends to advance their 
cause ; and that persons of this description are very unsafe guides on a 
subject so interesting to the feelings, and involving such momentous 
considerations as those which relate to the state of our Western colo- 
nies," (p. 13) — it naturally occurs to us to say, that the Doctor may 
speak for himself, but that we repudiate his observation as by no means 
applicable to the adversaries of slavery. It is very ingenuous and simple 
withal in him to confess, that, as a ivrifer and a speaker, he feels a 
strong tendency to misrepresent the arguments and circumstances that 
make against him — this we shall not forget in the course of our discus- 
sion, and, indeed, such is the tenor of his pages, that he will not allow 
us to forget it. But we cannot allow him to charge m* with the same lean- 
ing to error and exaggeration which he acknowledges and exemplifies in 
himself. And this is just as it should be ; for he is acting chiefly as a po- 
litician, — we are acting chiefly as moralists ; those whose interests he has 
espoused see nothing in the decision of the point at issue between us but 
the question of pecuniary profit and loss, — we are concerned for rescuing 
our fellow-men from the yoke of usurpation and tyranny, and vindicat- 
ing the honour and autliority of religion, and restoring the reign of 
righteousness and mercy over the wronged and the helpless. And the 
most jaundiced, if not wholly blind to truth, must see that there is an 
ex facie, and more than an ex facie, case made out for us, before we be- 
gin the controversy ; for the broad, undisguised, and appalling fact that 
is presented to us on the other side, is that of 800,000 rational and im- 
mortal beings held as animal property, bought and sold, worked and 
lashed, like the beasts that perish, for no crimes of their own, but solely 
to glut the avarice, and minister to the pleasures, of thos>e by tvhom they 
are thus held in cruel bondage. 

It is somewhat curious that our worthy friend, after thus conceding, 
that, as a writer and speaker, he is to be classed among the unsafe 
guides" or, at least, by the strain and the generality of his remarks, 
laying himself fairly open to that imputation, proceeds straightway to 
arrogate to himself a singular degree of candour, and sobriety, and 
disinterestedness, in considering the slavery question, as contrasted 
with the " uninformed zeal and misguided benevolence" of those 
whom he withstands, and whom he accuses of proposing " hasty and 
violent measures," which are likely to end in <' fatal consequences !" 
The Doctor, we grant, has abundance of zeal ; but whether it is ac- 
companied with information, will appear in the sequel. And as to 
his benevolence, no one who knows him can for a moment doubt of it ; 
but surely in the present instance he has made it rather question- 
able, since it has led him to defend a measure which not merely his 
opponents deem iniquitous and unmerciful to the poor negroes— -we 
mean the prolongation of their bondage, but for defending \yhich he se- 
cures to himself the patronage of Mr. Keith Douglas, and the laudations 
of the West India Reporter. Far be it from us to impugn the sincerity 
with which he declares, " that, from his youth to the present hour, he 
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has cnt4?rtajned[ only one desire on the subject, and that this desire has 
been for thi? final emancipation cf the Africans, placed by ths* unprin- 
cipled cupidity of our forefathers under British domination." But we do 
think it an unfortunate proof of this, that he has pubh'shed a work which 
has been hailed and eulogized by tliose whose *' interests and prepos- 
sessions are favourable to slavery." We do think it suspicious that, 
when he speaks of the " unprincipled cupidity of our Jorelathers" he 
should have neglected even to hint at the equally unprincipled cupidity 
of the present generation, to which it is entirely owing that the Africans 
are st:!! in " the house of bondage." And we do take it upon us to 
add,— though it is in some degree anticipating a point to be afterwards 
more fully considered,-— that our author, though he may be looking for- 
ward to final emancipation, has done what he could, by his whole rea- 
soning as to the bearing of Christianity u^>on the morality of slavery, to 
strengthen the hands of the anti- abolitionists, and has especially cut off 
even Jinal emancipation from all connexion with religion, by the follow- 
ing declaration, p. 126, " Slavery onltf becomes sinful when it is inconsis- 
tent with the temporal or spiritual welfare of the bondmen," — a declara- 
tion which not only in terms allows that the system may be innocently 
perpetuated, but which, it is clear from the context, is intended by the 
writer to have that meaning. 

Dr. Duncan is very anxious to dissever the slave trade from slavery, 
— to consider the^two subjects as totally separate and distinct, — and to 
withdraw our attention altogether from the former, when we are decid- 
ing upon the merits and continuance of the latter. Even the way in 
which he speaks of the abolition of the trade convinces us that, in com- 
mon with many, he entertains most inadequate ideas of the turpitude 
which has characterised our whole treatment of the negroes from first to 
last. He speaks of Britain having *' achieved a ghrt/" (p. 14-,) to her- 
self, by putting an end to the wholesale barbarities that were practised 
on the coast of Africa, and on the middle passage, and ranks it with the 
other glories by which she has immortalized herself on the bosom of the 
" very ocean, which was conscious of her disgraceful cruelties." Glort/ ! 
Yes, it was a glory for Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and others, who con- 
tended nobly and perseveringly against a mighty host of worldly and 
wicked men, and succeeded by their holy striving in giving a death- 
blow to the detestable traffic in human beings. But it was no glory to 
Britain,— since Britain must be identified with a Parliament which set at 
defiance a united people, pleading for the termination of the grossest 
outrages on the law and the creatures of God, that the earth ever wit- 
nessed, — it was no glort/ to Britain ; it was njerely an act of simple, 
tardy, parsimonious justice on her part, no more entitled, not nearly scj 
much entitled, to praise, as the thief is who has been preying for tu-enty 
years upon the property of the fatherless and the widow, and has at last 
been constrained to cease irom this transgression of the divine command- 
ments! But to this misnomer Dr. Duncan adds an extraordinary as- 
sumption, when he would dedde the question of emancipation without 
once looking back to the atrjcities of the slave-trade. The present 
question," 'juys he, " is of a very different nature, and ought not to 
bear the odium of df'linquencies, over which time has, for a quarter of a 
century, been passing her hand." And so although he " will not say 
one word in palliation of the horrors" which attended the " original 
transportation of so many of the black population of Africa to the 
West," — yet, as that population "now live in our islands," the "only 
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question that remains is, how we shall best acquit ourselves, nationally 
and individually, of our responsibility" with respect to them ! This, no 
doubt, is the question, — but it is a queJ-tion for determinii;g which 
" wisely" we must take into account the manner in which the black po- 
pulation came under British rule, which was, as the Doctor admits, by 
*' the unprincipled cupidity of our forefatluTs," — meaning by our fore- 
fathers, of course, those who plundered Africa, and bought or stole her 
children so very, very long ago as before the year 1 8l)7>at which period the 
DiK'tor himself ha'' been in existence fur more than thirty years ! It h 
very conv^enient for the anti-abiuitionists to forbid all retrospect ; but this 
we cannot agree to, without helping to establish a maxim which goes to 
I;;-gali£B any iniquity that may be practised and persisted in for a certain 
period, — the maxim of once stolen, — kept for two twelvemonths,— -and 
mine for ever." A. steals iJ.'s horse, — takes it to a distant part of 
the country, — works it for three or four seasons, — and when H. at length 
discovers the rogue, and d^'mands his steed, A. refuses, and, borrowing 
fine diction and bad morality from Presbyter's Letters, coolly replies to 
the rightful ow ner, *' The question -of restitution ought not to bear 
the odium of delinquencies, of which * God forbid that I should say one 
word in palliation,' but over which time has, for summers and winters, 
been passing her hand. And so 1 will e'en keep what I have got." 
The right of the slaves to emancipation cannot be detached from the 
manner in which thefce beings were brought into captivity. We will 
afterwards see the important and legitimate use to be made of this 
connexion in the prosecution of our argument. In the siean time, we 
protest against the two things bt-ing disjoined, as what is neither ra- 
tional nor fair, and M'hat cannot be submitted to on any account what* 
ever. 

In tire conclusion of his first Letter, Dr. Duncan is pleased to say 
that " Every one sees the absurdity of sending the negroes back to 
Africa." We beg leave to teil the Doctor that we, for our part, see no 
absurdity at all iu such a measure. Were the negroes to object to it, 
we should think it not only absurd, but unjust, to attempt or to insist 
upon it, — though we have no doubt that if the planters could profit by 
Kuch a restoration, they would soon discover it to be both a wise and a 
righteous thing, and do it whether the negroes wished it or not. But 
if the negroes who Imve been brought by force from Africa should de- 
mand a re-transportation thith<^r, we beg to ask Dr. Duncan wherein 
lies the absurdity of acceding to the demand. We beg to ask him, up- 
on what principle of conmion honesty we could refuse acceding to it. We 
beg to ask him, how we could retain them consistently with the princi- 
ples which are invariably acted upon in this country. Supposing that 
one of the Doctor's parishioners were to be violently abducted from his 
family and his home, and carried away to the Land's end for some si- 
nister purpose, — we know the zeal and the activity which our friend 
would disphiy to get the evil redrc>:sed, and the crime punished. Hav- 
ing found out the robber, he would instantly and peremptorily re- 
quire the stolen member of his flock to be delivered up, and give over 
the criminal abductor to legal vengeance. But what would he think or 
do were this offender to plead the distance between Dumfries-shire 
and Cornwall, the trouble and expense of conveyance from the one 
place to the other, and the far greater health and happiness enjoyed in 
the south than in the north, and to follow it up with sayinr,, " Every 
one sees the absurdity of sending the man back to RutLwell ?" We can 
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fancy the Doctor's indignation at the insulting statement, and his decision 
in asserting his parishioner's rights ; and back he would carry him, in 
triumph and in joy, to the shores of the Sohvay, — to his wife, and his 
children, and his own 6re-s)de. And if there would be no absurdilif in 
thus delivering and restoring a stolen Scotchnsan, what is the absurdittf 
of delivering and restoring a stolen Africjin ? What is the absurdittf of 
yielding to the requirement of a negro, — aye, of hundreds or thousands 
tif negroes,— who tay to the rulers and legiftlature of a country where 
Christianity is the national faith, and where the laws protect the per- 
sonal liberty of the meanest peasant in the way that we have represent- 
ed, — You tore us away from our native land,— you did so by a system 
of operations with which you yourselves have associated the phrases, 

* unprincipled cupidity,' ' inhuman traffic,' * unspeakable atrocities/ 

• odious delinquencies,' * disgraceful cruelties,'-^you have hitherto de- 
tained us against our will for your o^^n base uses, subjecting us to un- 
remitting and unrequited toil, and torturing us with the inflictions of 
vour merciless cart-whip, — and we now claim it as the merest, barest 
justice you can do to us, that we be liberated from our chains and sent 
back to the place of our birth, to the scenes of our childhood, to the 
country where we are free at least from the white man's oppression, 
and the white man's contumely ?" To call such an address as this ab' 
surd is to lose sight of the essential principle involved in t?Je great ques- 
tion of abolition, and to make the decision of it depend xxyoix the conve- 
nience and opinion of the guilty party, and not upon the rights of the 
oppressed, and the moral duty of doing what is obviously and undenia- 
bly equitable. And though we should not have thought of stirring the 
inquiry about sending the negroes back to A f rial, yet since the subject 
has been brought into view, and settled so summarily and unceremoni- 
ously, we have deemed it necessary to comment upon it thus, in order 
to kf;ep entire the moral ground on which we would chiefly rest our ar- 
gunrent for immediate abolition. 

Dr. Duncan, having ranked the idea of sending back any of the ne- 
groes to Africa in the class of those absurdities which nobody would 
think of breathing, goes on to say — 

'« It will, I think, rtquire no great tffort of reasoninj» to i.liow, tliat immediate snanu- 
mission, in any biiape, cuuld not fail to be a cuise instead of a bie:>!>ir/g — tiiat it would 
add injury to injury, and would crown all, by preparing for a whole people ineviiabie ruin, 
under the iniidiuub and iubuhing name of a boon.'* 

In proceeding to establish his proposition, thus most dogmatically 
stated, and represented as almost self-evident, our ^'ood friend bethinks 
himself of a very serious obstacle which stands in his way, and which 
he tinds it expedient to remove before he begins to his " no great effort 
of reasoning." That, obstacle lies iu Christianity : — and the second Let- 
ter is employed in a vain and flimsy attempt to prove that the religion 
of the Bibie does not condemn slavery. A few j)ages only are occupied 
with this part of the subject ; but really it iv so very important both in 
its own nature, and from the way in v.hich it has been handled by our 
opponents, — so much bad theo!ogy> so many misinterpretations of Scrip- 
ture have been sent forth by the Anti-Aboliiionistsaud by the Gradual- 
ists — between whom there is a very suspicious agreement on this point, 
' — that we feel ourselves called upon to give a full exposition of what 
our author has treated both concisely axid superficially, and to devote a 
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considerable number of our pages to the demonstration of the doctrine 
—-that revelation is directly hostile to and prohibitory of slavery. 

It is alleged, that in revelation there is no express precept forbidding 
or condemning slavery. 'I he truth of this allegation, and its applica- 
bility to the present question, we shall afterwards consider. But be it 
so, we cannot surely be contradicted w hen we a^rm, on the other hand, 
that revelation nowhere gives men a general permission to enslave their 
fellow-men, or explicitly sanctions either the principle or the practice. 
There is no such position in its ])ages as this, " One man may deprive 
another of his liberty without doing wrong or acting unjuttly."' There 
is no such commandment as this, " Thou shalt in any wise enforce thy 
neighbour, be his conijilexion black or, white, to serve thee for nought, 
and keep him as thy property, and treat him as a bondsman all the days 
of his life." There is no such declaration as this, " Wherever slavery 
no-v exists, and wherever it may hereafter exist, be it known, that such 
slavery is perfectly agreeable to the divine will." Were there any thing 
of this kind in the Bible, we should never have proposed to alwlish, but 
only to regulate the system which prevails in our colonies. But there 
is no such position — no such commandment — no such declaration, in 
any p.art of the sacred record. And therefore we enter on the argu- 
ment without any thing like a disregard of God's authority, — an advan- 
tage which is obviously of moment, especially when we recollect that 
the more respectable and intelligent of our opponents allow slavery to 
be contrary to the spirit and genius of Christianity, and an evil v/hich 
Christianity not only tends to ameliorate at present, but ultimately to 
extirpate. 

Now, we nmst remind uur opponents, that man has such things as 
natural rights. He has rights which are not granted to him by the will 
of others, or vested in him by the enactments of human law. He has 
rights which precede his connexion with any civil government, and de- 
pend not upon its regulations .and authority. He has rights which are 
co-existent with his being — which cleave to his status as a member of 
the human family — which arise out of the very nature with which is 
endowed, and the very condititMi in which he is placed, as a ratio nal crea- 
ture — which are essential to his fulfilment of the lirst and most neces- 
sary purposes of his creation — which are conferred upon him by his 
Maker at the moment that he forms him with a moral constitution, and 
places him in that sitviation which he is destined to hold in this world. 
" If a thousand different persons," as Dr. Paley remarks, " from a thou- 
sand different corners of the Morld, were cast tdgether upon a de- 
sert island, they would from the lirst be every one eiititied to these 
rights." 

One of tliese rights is universally allowed to be personal liberty. All 
moralists have agreed on putting this iuto the catalogue. And, indeed, 
it must «tf course be there, for, were it excluded, the rest could not be 
securely enioved, if iliev could be enioved at all. It is the natural riirht 
of every uiaii that his ])ers(»n:il liberty shall not be taken from him, or 
cncroLielied upon by tiie interference of others. 

We do not say that it may not he justly forfeited or lost by him. 
In consequence of hi* conmutting crinics against his neighbour or against 
society, it may be not only just, but necessary, to deprive him of it fur 
a time, or for ever. Even in that case, it may be questioned how far ha 
can be subjected to what is commonly called slavery, or given to others 
to be possessed by thetn as their property. We hold, that, even for 
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a crime, it is a violation of bis natural right to liberty, when that is 
abridged to an extent beyond what the occasion requires, or in a manner 
which necessarily frustrates the ends for ^vhich he wag made. But, to 
simplify the case, we hesitate not to admit, that criminal conduct will 
justify the deprivation of personal liberty, or that, in the event of such 
conduct, the natural right may be fairly taken away. We only main- 
tain, that where no crime is committed—where no evil desert is estab- 
lished, every man's right to liberty is inviolable ; and they who in that 
case deprive him of it, are not only guilty of injustice towards the in- 
dividual himself w ho is so treated, but they are guilty of opposing the 
divine will, and of breaking that law which God has visibly written and 
indelibly impressed on the very being of every one of our species as he 
sends him forth from his creating hand. Supposing that God had not 
revealed any thing on the subject directly from heaven, no person in 
his senses could doubt that he has given us natural rights, of which li- 
Imty is one, as really and truly as if he had expressly said so from the 
firmament, or by a sj)ecial message. And, therefore, in that gift or en- 
dowment so conferred upon us, it is necessarily implied, that those who 
rob us of it without any demerit on our part, are chargeable with a 
criminal disregard to the apjwintmcnt and behost of the Supreme Huler 
of all. Life is one of our natural rights ; if we are innifcent, a written 
lavv'is not requisite to render that person morally culpable who is pleased 
to kill us. And, in like manner, liberty is another of our natural rights; 
and, if we are innocent, no more is a written law requisite to render that 
person morally culpable who is pleased to make slaves of us. Though 
revelation were perfectly silent on the subject, we could not deny the 
fact, nor divest ourselves of the conviction, that liberty is every man's 
natural right — that no nn;an, without his own demerit, can be equitably 
denuded of it — that being essential to the ends of his moral existence, 
any of his fellows who take it fn^m him are guilty of a moral wrong — 
anii that its being the indisputable meaning of God's design in creating 
him what he is, that such a privilege should belong to him, safe from 
the intermeddling and aggression of others, they who trench upon it, or 
despoil him of it, are as much guilty of opposing and disobeying the fiat 
of the Almighty as those would be who should choose, for no better rea- 
son than their own jirofit or their own pleasure, to extinguish his life. 
And even granting that there were some facts or expressions in Holy 
Scripture which had the appearance of representing slavery as in itself 
a just and allowable thing, or which, by the help of ingenious criticism, 
might be construed into such a meaning, we should deem it wisest and 
safest to interpret what on that supposition is convossediy obscure or 
doubtful in the Bible, by those principles of natural right which are in- 
terwoven with the very frame, written on the very heart, indispensable 
to the very condition of man, as a moral, intellectual, and social creature, 
by which God speaks to us as intelligibly and decidedly as he can do in 
any other form short of an unambiguous verbal declaration, and which 
are in truth the basis on which are grounded all his dealings with us, 
and all our treatment of one another. 

Well, then, we look to the West Indies, and we see a vast multitude 
of human beings who are deprived of that liberty to which God gave 
tiicrn a natural right, and we see them kept in that state by certain 
wliite people, who claim them, and act towards them, as their property. 
They are divided into two great classes, those who have been brought 
from Africa, and the descendants of these. Now, with regard to both. 
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we ask, why they have been deprived of that natural right of libert 
which (he^ got from their Maker as well as the proudest and tht 
wealthiest of the anti-abolitionists themselves ? Let this question be 
answered, first, as it respects tije negroes imported from Africa. 

The old story of their being an inferior race is now exploded, and 
%vill never find an ad%'ocate in Dr. Duncan, — though it occurs to us, 
that, on the supposition of slavfry being defended by such a plea, (it was 
once a very common one, and not the better for being urge<l by David 
Hume the infidel,) we csin distinctly perceive an acknowledgment of 
the principle of natural right, for it could scarcely be any thing else 
than the force of this principle which drove them into the monstrous 
extreme of denying the rationality oi the negroes, and reducing them 
to the level of the beasts, that a justification might be established for 
treating them as beasts. 

Nor will it be alleged that the planters liave any special commission 
from heaven to make slaves of the negroes. God's authority is supreme 
over his creatures, and what he has freely given to them he cau sum- 
marily take away. Let our opponents bring forward any decree or any 
message of the Almighty, by which the slaveholders were either en- 
joined or permitted to put chains on the inhabitants of Africa, and we 
give in at once and without a murmur. But all such pretence will of 
course be disclaimed. lut 

We ask, then, if the negroes had committed any crimes by wMch 
they had legally or justly forfeited their liberty ? This is another 
of the stale arguments that were wont to be propounded ; but we be- 
lieve that our reverend friend will join us in repudiating and contemn- 
ing it, as both unfounded and ridiculous, Supjjosing that the negroes 
had been guilty of crimes, how came we to be the executioners of those 
laws which they had transgressed .'' What were the offences of which 
they had been convicted ? Who tried and condemned them ? Where 
is the record of their crime, their trial, and their sentence } What do- 
curaent can be produced — what testimony can be given — what facts or 
circumstances can be substantiated, to convince the most devoted friend 
of slavery that even one of the poor creatures had done any thing at all 
that merited enslavement, or exile to a land of never-endinir bondaire ? 
On the contrary, is it not well known to all who are acquainted with the 
history of this sad subject, that the allegation of crime was tha merest 
and most groundless pretext that could be offered? — that our slave- 
holders procured the negroes by means of ccmiplicated fraud or of 
brutal force ? — that wars were excited and fomented by them among 
the African tribes, in order to increase the number of victims for 
supplying the demands of their barbarous traftic ? — that all sorts 
of ciJ"cumventi(m, falsehood, bribery, cruelty, and violence were 
practised as the ordinary methods of accomplishing their object ?— 
that the very appearance of their ships olf the devoted coast spread 
terror and dismay through the hearts of the whole population, on whom 
the assault was to be made, that remorseles.-ly severed every tie, and 
trampleil on every charity of our nature, or from whom the unhappy in- 
dividuals already seizi-d, and bound, and waiting for th^ hated vessels, 
were to be torn away for ever, parents from children, and children from 
parents, husbands from wives, and brothers from sisters, all without the 
least regard to innocence or guilt ? — and that these villanies were per- 
petrated, not only on those who had done nothing in their own country 
to deserve such a fate as slavery, even if their punishment had been in- 
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flicted there, but on a race who had given no oflfence, and done no injury 
to the men who, in violation of common justice, and of the law of na- 
tions, made incursions into their territory, which should have been se. 
cure from such invasion, and carried otf its inhabitants to a land of hope- 
Jess captivity ? But we need not dwell upon this, for our Reverend 
friend has too much gootl sense, and too much right feeling, to truce the 
blavery of the negroes in the West Indies to any evil-deservia/^ on their 
part, or to any thing that justly brought them into that miserable con- 
dition a«i a punisliment for their crimes. And, indeed, he expressly says, 
that they have been " placed under British domination by the unprin- 
cipled cupiditij of our f 'oref<.thers." " Our forefathers" is a deceptive 
phrase ; and, in tine sense in which Dr. Duncan seems here to use it, 
has no ap[>lication to the present stage of our argument ; for we are 
speaking of the negroes, now living as slaves in the West Indies, that 
were imported from Africa. These ha\^ been brought into their exist- 
ing stale of bondage, not by our forefathers, but by ourselves, — that is, 
by those more immediately engaged in the slave -making and slave- 
holding concern, and by our own Government, so far as pt^rmission of 
such practices, and protection to tliose who engage in them, are involved. 

Our doctrine, therefore, is, that the slaves, now referred to, have 
been, under tlie government of no motive but that of " tinprincipicd cu- 
pidiit/" deprived of that natural right which (»od himself bestowed up- 
on them, and guarded with the sanction and appointment of his own 
great authority. And surely if it be the will of God, no matter how 
that will is made known to us, that personal liberty shall be every 
man's birthright ; and if disobedience or opposition to the will of God is 
the essence of irreligion ; and if our Bible tells us that submission to 
that will is our grand and paramount duty, " no great effort of reason- 
ing is required to show" that the Bible condemns slavery, and that bon- 
dage attaches sin to those who uphold it. The Bible gives no allow- 
ance to man to ei?slave his feliou-men, — far less does it <iive any allow- 
ance to the white men in our colonies to enslave their black brethren ; 
but the Bible all along jjroceeds on the recognition of man's natural 
rights, of which personal liberty is one ; neither its histories, nor its 
doctrines, nor its precepts, are intelligible without this recognition of 
them; unless they are habitually asserted, and practically acknowledged, 
exce|)t where it interposes to modify the use and enjoyment of them, it 
would not serve the purposes for which it is given ; and consequently 
they who despoil any individual of his liberty, and reduce him to a 
Slate of bondage, are just as truly opposing the authority of divine re- 
velation, as if tiiat revelation had expressly prohibited the act by n spe- 
cific enactment of the decalogue. 

We shall take no trouble in exposing the fallacy of those who say 
that many of the present planters and slave-holders tiiok no active part 
in reducing the negroes to a state of slavery, 'i'his may be true ; but 
it does not at all meet or rebut our argument. Let it be suppo.sed that 
they have purchased or obtained their slaves after they have passed 
through the hands of ten proprietors, the case, moraiiy considered, is 
not in the least degree altered. For, in the Jirsl place, they have l)een 
the buyers or receivers of stolen goods — aggravated by this circum- 
felance, that at the very moment that these came into their offer or their 
possession, they knew them to be stolen. And we all know that this is 
as much u sin as the original stealth was, and that refusing to n?ake res- 
titution when that is demanded, only serves to make the sin more hein- 
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ous find offensive. And, in tlse second place, the essence of the sin of 
enslavin{; others, does not consist niereiy in the act hy which they are 
at first hro'Ufiht into that condition : every successive hour that they 
are retained in that condition, is just a repetition of the sin. Tlie sin 
consists in with lolding, as well as in takin<r from them, that which 
is theirs by U ttural ri<iht, that is, by the will of God : there is not a 
moment when thi«y may not s.iy to their masters, what title have yuu to 
l>;eep us in thraldom ? and tliere is not a moment when we may not 
answer for their masters, that they have no title but what is derived 
from physical force, and contradicts the law of him to whom both the 
parties are >^u!>ject and responsil)le. 

So much for tliat jmrtioii of the negroes who had been brought from 
Africa. Hut there is another and a lari^er jiortion of them — we mean 
the descendants of those who wore " placed under British d<miinatittn by 
the unprincipled cupidity of our forefatliers," and by "the unprincipled 
cupidity"' of the late and the jjrt'sent generations of such as have hai 
possession of our slave colonies. With regard to them, our argument is, 
if possible, still more cogent and cimclnsive. Kvery human being, wher- 
ever he is born, and whatever be the circumstances of his j)arents, comes 
into the world with the stamp of liberty upon his nature and his condi- 
tion — with tile charter of freedom in his hand, put there by Ciod, his 
Maker, himself. This is implied in the doctrine of natural right, and 
essential t«> it, in every aspect in which it can be viewed. Now, thouuli 
the descendants of tlie negroes who were brought from Africa were in 
the possession of the shive-holders at the instant that they came into the 
world, they could not have committed any of those crimes for which 
it has been pretended in the ease of their parents, that slavery v, as in- 
flicted as a punisliment. They did not partake of any of those dis- 
qualifications for freedom which it may be alleged adiiered to such as, 
being enslaved in Africa, might be properly continued slaves in the 
West Indies. And yet as soon as they were born, their birthright w;i.^ 
taken from them — they were pronounced to be slaves for life — they were 
lield by the masters who used their parents as pro[)erty, that thev'mighl 
make merchandise of them like cattle, and treat them in every'resi)ect 
as mere bondstnen — that was done to them, which, on the principle <'i' 
natural ri^^ht, was no better than if their breath had been stopped, or 
they had had their linil)s mangled, or had been doomed to perpetual se- 
clusion from the light of the sun. 

It will not do here to say, that such is 13ritish and colonial lair. 
For the makers of such a law did thereby transgress the law of (joiI, 
— havii-.g no more right to enact that the children who are to he 
born of such and such parents shnll be condemned to slavery, than 
that they shall be condemned to «leath. And though they were 
so wicked as to pass such impious e"actments, that impcjsed no obli- 
gation on the planters to avail themselves of the opportunitv thii-: 
granted to them of eiislaving the negro children with iinpunitv at 
the hands of nuMi, and to d.) what they were no more entitled to de. 
upon the ground of morality and religion, than Dr. Duncan's j)arishion- 
ers would be to ^^o and murder all the people in their neighbourhood, 
or ail the people on the coasts of South Aiiierica, because " the un- 
principled cupidity" of our ancient or our modern legislators had been 
jileased to s iiietMin stich an enormity. y\nd what renders the matter still 
worse, such as we have now stated' it is the iniquitous law, and such tlie 
iiiiquitr.us practice, even though the mother, she being a slave, is remove^! 
by many 'iegree.s from the jmre ntgro species, by the intermixture of her 
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progenitors with whites, and though the father is the very European, 
tlie very Englishman, the very Scotchman, who claims tiie nVht of 
slave property in his own illeptimate offspring ! Ah ! it is difficult 
in such a case to prevent or to escape from the " influence of excited feel- 
ini; ;" hut the statement needs no such aid, to make it obvious to every 
sound lliinkintj man, that there is tlelihi»rale. tuuleniahle. abominable 
sin, in desj)oilin<i those cliildren of their natural rijj;ht of liberty — and 
that, if it be sin to take such rijiht from adults, who may have <leserved 
some punitive visitation for their offences, though it cannot bo asserted 
or proved in the instance under consideration, it is blacker guilt by far 
to doom to that horrid de])rivation, and all its dismal consequences, the 
poor innocents, who as yet know not the difference between right and 
wrong, and who have a far better and more inab'enable title to their 
freedom, than the children of the noblest slaveholders in England have 
to the inheritance of their fathers — the arbitrarv statutes of men having 
conferred the one, while the other is granted by the sovereign appoint- 
ment and lioly law of God. 

When ive search tlje Scriptures for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther they are hostile, or favourable, or tolerant to slavery, we begin our 
search with the conviction that all men have a natural right to liberty, 
and that, of course, one man cannot make a slave of another, or keep 
him a slave, unless he can produce u sanction for so doing from tho 
word of Ciod. This sanction is said to exist in the word of God. We 
deny it in tolo ; and shall now substantiate our own views by refuting 
tliose of our opponents. And, jirsK as to what we find in the Old 
Testament. 

No doubt, in the Jewish dispensation, slavery obtained, and was to- 
lerated ^nd practised under the Divine authorit}-. But that dispensa- 
iian was a Theocracy. The supreme Being chose to take the Israelites 
under his special management. He had a particular purpose to serve, 
by his selection of them to be a distinct and peculiar people. And he 
instituted a great variety of customs, and enacted a great variety of laws 
and Regulations, by which that purpose might be more effectually an- 
swered. But as this economy w^-^ in all respects suitable to its end and 
object, and as in many respects its observances and ordinations had no 
standing, except in so far as it was concerned, so whenever it was ab- 
rogated, these ceased to have any use, meaning, or obligation, as part of 
God's government of the world. Slavery w.ns an usage which we hold 
to have been in this predicament. It was not enjoined as a thing re- 
quired by the moral law, and belonging to a permanent code of ethics 
— applicable to mankind in every age, and in all circumstances. So far 
as it involved the enslavement of Hebrews by Hebrews, it was purely 
permissive ; and so far as it referred to the enslavement of heathens by 
Hebrews, if it was not merely permissive but enjoined, this only 
formed a portion of that vengeance which the Jewish nation was 
made instrumental in inflicting on the surrounding Gentiles, and 
by the infliction of which, the wall of distinction between the two 
Mas rendered broader, and higher, and more impassable, till the time 
f(ir reconciliation should arrive. To us, therefore, who are different- 
ly situated, and who live in a period when there is no longer the dis- 
tinction of Jew and Gentile, and who must look to another quarter 
than the temporary institutions and allowances of the Jewish polity for 
the government of our conduct, it is no argument, that, because 
slavery was found among these, therefore slavery may properly and 
lawfully be permitted to have a place in our practical system. Its mere 
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existence in that schejnc uf soclusion, and shadows, and peculiarities, 
characterised thoujjh each and all of them were by the infinite wisdom of 
Him who appointeii them — is no authority for us who are placed in 
totally different circtin.stances, and have been privileged %vith deliver- 
ance and freedom from the yoke of l)ondage." The various minute 
regulations, indeed, with which it was accompanied, furnish a presump- 
tive proi>f that it is to be considered as having no broader or more per- 
manent foundation, than what was afforded by the evanescent system 
in which it was allowed to obtain. And, in fact, though some of the 
advocates of slavery have grounded their defence of it ujton its re- 
cognition in the Jewish economy, the more judicious of these gentlemen 
are shy in bringing it prominently forward, or in laying an)'^ great 
stress upon its validity. Nay, our Reverend friend seems quite sensi- 
ble of its weakness, and therefore hastens from it with great speed to 
what he thinks the better ground of the New Testament dispensation, 
where we shall meet him by and by ; but as certain other combatants 
in the case think differently, and as in our opinion, the manner in which 
the subject is actually treated in the Old Testament, tends to throw con- 
siderable light on the question at issue, we must detain our readers a 
little longer in that department of »mr criticism. 

If the anti-abolitionists refer to the authority of the Old Testament, 
it behoves them to submit and confornj to that authority in ali its ex- 
tent. They must not take as much as suits their own purpose, and 
l.reat the remainder as a dead letter. '±hat they should adopt even the 
whole, safe and consistent as that would comparatively be,- we cannot 
jidmit ; but that they should select nothing' but what they think necessary 
for their partial and selfish ends, and leave the rest behind and nr^glect- 
ed, as if it hud nothing to do with the case, is a privilege which we rnust 
])ositively and relentlessly withhold from them. It is because slavery 
Wiis found in a dispensation of divine orgin, that they deem them- 
selves vsanctioned in keeping slaves. They must not forget, however, that 
the sanction has conditions and qualifications connected with it, which 
have the same divine origin, and away from which they cannot detect 
slavery in the Mosaic institutions, ^^t them take the sanction, since 
they so much desire it ; only let them not engraft upon it, regulations 
and practices, to which it does not extend,— from which, on the con- 
trary, it is carefully guarded ; but let them receive and make use of it 
in that modified form which it bears, and with ali those accompaniments 
which are fastened to it, in the Scripture record. And are they prepared 
to let the slave system of the West Indies be tried by such a test, or 
made conformable to such a staudurd ? The truth is, that those who are 
clamorous, and clamorous too *m tlie fooling of piety and reverence for 
the authority of the Bible, dare not al)ide the application of it to that 
bondage which they yet try to place under its shelter. Let us see how 
the fact stands. 

The Jewish law as it regarded slavery said, " Jf a man smite the eye 
of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it perish ; he shall let him go 
free for his eye's sake. And if he smite out his man-servant's tooth, 
or his maid-servant's toitth, he shall let him go free for his tooth's 
sake."* Is there in any one of our ccilonies, either a law or a custom 
that so protects the poor slave, or affixes to any such injury as is hpie 
mentioned, the privilege of immediate manumission ? Or may not ten 
thousand injuries, still more painful and grievous, be inflicteH by any 
master in the West Indies with absolute impunity? 



• Exodub xxi. 2G, 27. 
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Again, the Jewish law said* " Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 
the servaritt which is escaped from his master uato tliee. He shall 
(Iweli with thee, even among you, in that place where he shall choase, 
in one of tlijr gates, where it liketh him hest ; thou shalt not oppress 
bim." Hut in the VWst Indies, if a slave escapes, even from the most 
cruel master, so far from being allowed to take refuge, or find shelter 
under the roof of another, in whose humanity he could contidc, he is 
advertised in the newspapers like a strayed ox, the marks branded upon 
him with hot metal are described, and when he is catched, he is brought 
back to suffer tenfold greater misery than that which bad comjtelled 
him to run away ; and if he has had the boldness to harbour with the 
nearest and dearest of his kindred, this is denounced as an aggravation 
of his crime ! 

Again, the Jewish law said, " Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy ; six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work, but the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any 
%vork ; thou, nor thy man-servant, nor thy uiaid-nervant," ^c. But in 
the West Indies, in many parts of it at least, the master has the right to 
make the slave work on the Lord's day i'or his manter's benefit; he com- 
pels him, under the penalty of starmtion, to employ that day in culti- 
vating his own provision-grounds, and making market; he tlias dej'aclu 
enforces upon him this profanation of the Sabbath, this transgression of 
the fourth commiindment, and does so under the protection of legislatures 
which thus establish iniquity by a law ! 

Again, the Jewish law saysj 'Mf thy brother an Hebrew man, or an 
Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and serve thee six years, then in the 
seventh year, thou shalt let him go free from thee. And when thou 
sendest him imt free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty ; 
thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy fiock, and out of thy noor, 
ard out of thy wine-press ; of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee thou shalt give unto him." " It shall not seem hard unto 
thee when thou sendest him away free from thee ; for he hath been 
worth a double hired servant unto thee, in serving thee six years ; and 
the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all th.it thou doest." But in the 
West Indies, so far Irom there being any period hxed at which the 
slaves may go free, they are bound down by statute to be the property of 
their masters as long as they live ; if at any time he is pleased to manumit 
them, instead of their getting any thiiiv; from him, he must he indemni- 
fied fur parting with t/iem ; he can, even in the most populous of the 
colonies, refuse to liberate them at any period, or upon any terms what- 
ever ; he pjssesses them as he possesses his mules and his uxen. Were 
the single enactment, now quoted from the Jewish law, to be put in 
force in the West indies, it would certainly happen that, in the course 
of seven years from this date, almost§ all the slaves would be emancipated, 
— not a farthing would be expended on compensation, — and, moreover, 
the negroes would take along with them, out of their master's stores, 
what would serve to give them a comfortable outfit at the commence- 
ment of their career ai freemen. And yet the slave-holders, and their 

• Deur. xxiii. 15, 16. f Whethtr Htbrc* or Heallien, if Deut. xr. 12. 13, 14, 18. 

§ We have said almost, because the slaves that were taken from among the hea!ht.n 
hail not the privilege of going tree, like the Hebre* iilaves, either in tlie seventh year, 
or at the jubilee. At the same time it does not appear from the history of the Jews, that 
they had exercised the power conferred upon them, of buying slaves tiom their Gentile 
neighbours to any great extern — whicii is somewhat strange, considermg that it wa» 
cimfly fram au'ong them that ptfrsnisstoji lo buy sbveswas. granted. 
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friends, have the audacity to appeal to the Jewisli dispensation in de- 
fence of West India bondage I* 

It is very true the Jews were allowed to buy slaves of the heathen 
round about them, and of the strangers that sojourned among tliem, and 
these they were warranted to keep as a possession for themselves, and as 
an inheritance for their children.t But ws cannot agree to any such 
distinction being recognised in the present day. The very difference 
now alluded to of the treatment given to Hebrew slaves from that given 
to heathen slaves evinces the peculiarity of the Jewish dispensation, 
and the absurdity of ever taking it its a model according to which we 
are to shape our judgments and our conduct in cases like the present. 
Were such a dispensation at this time existing, our objection would 
not be valid, and that to which it is made might be maintained. 
But where are we to look for the Jews as contradistinguished from 
the heathen, in the British slave colonies ? There is no such contrarie- 
ty or separation any where upon the face of the earth. The great truth 
now is, that there is neither Jew nor Gentile ; the middle wall of parti- 
tion is broken down ; and all nations are on a level in the sight of Je- 
hovah. He has cast off the Jews, — he has called the Gentiles ; no peo- 
ple have come in place of the Jews ; all are brethren ; the very men 
who would fain turn the ancient economy to their own account, are 
themselves Gentiles, and those whom they would keep in bondage are 
exactly the same. Whatever privileges were exclusively confined to the 
Jews, these, so far as they were intended to be perpetual, «ire, since the 
coming of the Messiah, convey ed to the Gentiles ; and the Gentiles are all 
brethren^ excepting that so many are acquainted with the Gospel, and so 
many are still ignorant of it ; but, unlike the Hebrew dispensation, which 
embraced the Jews only, it comprehends Gentiles as well as Jews, and 

?uts them all upon a level as to their potential share in its blessings, 
f, therefore, the statutes respecting slavery in the Jewish code are to 
be quoted at all in support of the VVest India system, it must be those 
portions of them wliich refer to //e6rew slaves, — to^uchof the brethren 
or peculiar people as were made bondmen. And wp have seen that 
these are of such a description as, in several essential points, to dis- 
countenance and condemn the slavery that prevails in our colonies, and 
as will very soon, indeed, if faithfully copied and f<.\llowed, put an end 
to the abomination which yet they are adduced to uphold. We keep in 
fast, rigorous, interminable bondage those who are our brethren as Gen- 
tiles, or rather as members of the one great family tliat includes both 
Jew and Gentiles without any distinction, — nay, those even, of wljom 
there are many that God has enlightened with the knowledge of saving 
truth, and called by his Spirit into the fellowship of the Gospel, and who, 
though once barbarians, have been raised by divine mercy above the great 
majority of that favoured nation, compared to which they were once as 
outcasts and aliens, — being now " fellow citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of faith," And notwithstanding this, there are among us 
men who can have the boldness to quote the Jewish slavery as a justifi- 
cation of that which exists in our colonial dependencies, and flatter them- 

• In connexion with the above, and in reference to the subject of conapensation, it is 
curious t'-) remark tliat when God brought the Israelites out of the latid of Egypt, not 
only was no indemnity (^iven to I'haraoh and his people, but, by th(.' divine command, the 
Israelites sjwilcd tilt; Kjjyptians of nnith wealth, and curried it away with them. This 
bhnws to w iiat party compensation is due. Exod. iii. 21, 22, and xii. 35, and 36. 

f Lcvit. XXV. 44-. 45, 46. 
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selves, or try to persuade others, that when they engage in it, and up- 
hold itj and profit by it, they are all the while acting under the sanction 
of that great and gracious being who, for special pur|)oses, first sepa- 
rated between Jews and Gentiles, and then, having accomplished the 
purjjoses in view, melted down these two bodies into one promiscuous 
commnnity. 

In the little that Dr. Duncan has said on the subject of Rlavcry 
among the Jews, he has committed a mistake in point of fatt. Without 
stopping to ask here what he means by saying, that " the iMosaic law, 
not only permitted, but sanctioned by express statute, the holding of 
heathen slaves," — which we suspect to be another mistake proceeding 
on the idea that permitting and sanctioning are two different things in 
this case, as if the word " shalC is to be understood as imperative and 
not merely permissive— without stopping to notice this, we object to his 
statement that the Mosaic law " allowed the temporary bondage, and, 
by consent of the party — a consent rendered irrevocable by certain pub- 
lic forms- — even the perpetual slavery of individuals among the chosen 
people themselves." Doubtless our author intended by this to insinu- 
ate that the Jewish slavery and the West India slavery bore a consider- 
able resemblance. But whoever receiv',»s this impression, receives an 
erroneous one. For the Doctor mentions one most material discrepancy 
between the two cases, which, of itself, destroys all such resemblance 
as can be available to his argument. The slave was by law liberated 
on the seventh year, as we have seen ; but if he chose to remain in bond- 
age, his master might continue to keep him.* In the West Indies, not 
only is there no sabbatical year to smile upon the poor negro, but "he 
is never consulted whether he will remain in slavery ; his consent ig 
neither asked nor obtained. These are points determined not by 
his wiehfjs, but solely by the master's will. Then, again, the Doc- 
tor is wrong in saying that the slavery in this case was perpetual : 
the consent of the servant was irrevocable — but there was not ne- 
cessarily a perpetual servitude. Jt might be during all the days 
of the individual— but it might be for a shorter period. The phrase 
" for ever" had respect to the year of Jubilee. It was to the year 
of Jubilee that the term of bondage extended. If that occurred at anv 
period of the slave's subsequent life, it restored to him the privilege 
which he had voluntarily renounced. Is there any jubilee to qualify 
or to interrupt the *'for ever" of the West Indies ? And it must be add- 
ed, that while there was a solemn process before the judges when the 
individual devoted himself to " perpetual slavery," one part of the pro- 
cess is evidently intended to affix a stigma to him who had thus pre- 
ferred bondage to freedom. The nailing of his ear to his master's door 
was a symbol of his becoming a fixture — but it was a degrading symbol. 
It carried in it a rebuke to the person, who suftered himself to be so 
treated, for his abjec-t and servile spirit, and conveyed the sentiment 
that he who could willingly, and for the sake of mere food and clothing, 
and other comforts of that kind, sacrifice his liberty even for a period 
that did not always or necessarily imply perpetuity, had a meanness 
of soul which deserved to be stigmatized with some signal and signi- 
ficant mark of dishonour. Asd so far as this can help the West India 
cause, our opponents are welcome to it. 

* Deut. XV. 16, 17. " It shall be, if lie say unto thee, I will not go from thee 
(because he loveth tliee and thine house, because he is well with thee,) then thou 
>li:ilt take an awl, siud thrut;t it through his ear unto the door, and he shall be thy 
>i I vant lor ever." 
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It appears from the sacred record, that the slaves under the Jewish 
dispens'ition were procured in various ways — such as by purchase— in 
payment of debt— by voluntary devotement. But it is a remarkable and 
important circumstance, that the eighth commandment of the moral law 
is made to bear expressly on the acquisition of this species of property. 
The following enactment occurs,—-*' He that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely Im; put to death."* 
And again, " If a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the 
children of Isr.ael, and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth him ; 
then that thief shall die, and thou shalt put evil away from aujong 
you."f What would have happened in the West Indies had this pre- 
cept been obeyed, or put in force, as it ought to have been ? The slave 
system which prevails there never would have had an existence. And 
what Would happen nmv, were itjto be acted upon in its true and full 
import? vVhy, the slivesj instead of being subjected to the horrors of 
gradualism, which are not greatly better than those of the middle pas- 
sage, would be straightway emancipated ; and the masters, instead of 
getting the compensation they so lustily clamour for, would get nothing 
at all, or something which they would ratlier be without. The slave 
property held in the West Indies — there is no denying it — has been 
obtained by a system of wholesale treachery and plunder. Such of the 
slaves as have been brought direct from Africa, were literally stolen — 
nay, they were got by robbery and rapine — ^for, though we may be told 
that they were bought, and though it may be true that certain commo- 
dities were given in l)arter for them, or certain monies paid in consi- 
deration of them, dishonesty and violence were the great means employ- 
ed in the acquisition ; and the very goods, such as arms, ammunition, 
ardent spirits, which were given in exchange for the negroes, were in- 
tended not more to remunerate the dealer in captive Africans, than to 
assist in kindlisg op, and carrying on those internal wars in that ill- 
fated country by which prisoners were made, and thus u continued sup- 
ply provided for the slave market — or rather for the gentlemen in our 
colonies, who, we are told, have committed no sin, and are entitled to 
full indemnity ! Ami as to the slaves who have descended from these, 
the moral guilt of their holders is much the same as in the other case, for 
they have come into the possession of their present masters through a 
channel polluted with the original sin of the slave trade. It is by a 
breach of the eighth commandment that the slaves are in their present 
situation. Their progenitors were stolen. They are part and parcel of 
the stolen property. They may have been bought — but the title of the 
buyer is as thoroughly vitiated as was the title of the seller. The hold- 
ers of them — whether by purchase, or by inheritance, or by whatever 
other way — have identified themselves with the primary transgressors, 
and are »• filling up the measure of their iniquities." They are receiv- 
ers of stolen goods — partakers of other men's sins — and pursuing the 
same criminal course of " unprincipled cupidity," which was begun 
and exemplitied by their predecessors in the slave proprietory. The 
law of iMoses jigainst stealing men, is as applicable to them as it was 
applicable to the original thieves — on any scheme of morality and reli- 
gion, except that which is purely Colonial. 

And, besides this, we must revert to the principle we formerly 
advanced — that every man is born into the world, having liberty 
as one of his natural rights, and no one can deprive him of that 



• Exod. xxi. 16. 



t Deut. xAiv. T. 
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nVht without opposing the M-ill of (5o<i. When by pubh'c law, or 
bv* individual power, we constitute him a slave, we are guilty of 
i'tcaling him, in the proper sense of that word, as applied to steal- 
in" men. It is not that we steal him from his j)arent!j, or from his 
master, or from hij* friends ; but what is worse than all this, we steal 
him from himself ; he is his own by the Divine ordinance ; and when 
we make a slave of him, we ste^il from, him his most sacred, precious, 
and essential property. Had he no relation upon earth — had he no per- 
son who had a fi^rthing's interest in him — and were his enslavement, 
therefore, to injure none of his fellow-creatures — still, when we take from 
him his birth-right of liberty, we are guilty of a species of theft the 
most heinous, and become involved in the guilt of disobeying that law, 
which says, '* Thou shalt not steal," and which Hod explicitly applied to 
the stealing of men, and making merchandise of them, and selling them, 
?nd we should not forget the penalty and the admonition subjoined to the 
oJfence, — *• that thief shall die, and thou shalt put evil away from 
among you." How, we ask, do the slave-holders in the West Indies 
relish this use of the Jewish code, to which their advocates have carried 
us, for a vindication of their conduct? It condemns them to die, and 
hills us put away from among us the evil thing which has brought 
upon them the capital punishment. Are they willing to submit to 
tills consequence of their appeal to the Mosaic authorities ? O that they 
were ! Wt; should then forgive, so far as it is our prerogative to 
forgive, their depredations on the rights of their fellow-men and fellow- 
subjects; and bring a jubilee day to all the miserable and degraded beings 
whom they have been sacrificing to their " unprincipled cupidity ;" and 
in this wav add, according to the language of our Reverend friend, 
" another glory to those with which Britain has immortah'zed her name." 

But it is said that, independently of ail the circumstances and enact- 
ments with which slavery was associated in the Jewish law, yet still 
slavery was sanctioned by that law, whose author was God, ana that it 
cannot be a sin, because CJod would neither siinction nor regulate what 
is sinful. This mode of stating the question is fallacious. It takes for 
.^ranted what we neither do nor can admit. It overlooks the distinction 
which essentially subsists between the supreme Creator and the depend- 
ent creatuip. ^Ve allow that God regulated slavery — we hold that 
shivery is a sin — but we deny that God therefore regulated a sin. This 
may seem to be paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, and when urged 
!i;,Minst us by our antiigoinsts, they pervert the real meaning of the state- 
iiiunt, and confound one thing with another to gain their object. When 
w ii say that slavery is a sin — the import of our proposition is, that when 
man of his own authority enslaves liis brother man, ho commits a sin, 
because he deprives that brother of his natural right, and thus acts un- 
justly to the individual whom lie has robbed of that right, and rebellious- 
ly against God who bestowed it. Had the Jews done this, and had God 
approved of it, he would then have- been approving of what we denomi- 
nate sin, and we must either have retracted oiv.' denunciation of slavery, 
or admitted an inexplicable contr.idiction in the divine administration, 
l^nt we do not maintain tliat slavery is necessarily, and in all circum- 
:tances, or as some say, in the abstract, criminal. It is not criminal 
when appointed, or conniianded, or sanctioned by the Almighty. He 
may take back from his creature man whatever he has given him, un- 
less it has been given with the uiiconditional promise that it would 
never be recalled ; and he cannot take it back in that case, just because 
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he is a holy God. Man himself, and all that he has, are God's absolute 
property, aitd he may dispose of them as he sees proper. As a punish, 
meni for wickedness, or to serve more enlarged purj>oses of bis govern- 
ment, he may doi>m an individtial, or a family^ or a tribe, or a nation, to 
slavery, and either leave them to be treated as their tisk-masters please, 
or control that Vt-*atment by specific regulations. It seemed g<v)d to 
hioi to deal in this manner with the Jews. He allowed them under cer- 
tain restTicti<»ns to hold even their brethren in bondage, and to take land- 
men and bondwomen, with greater latitude, from among the surround- 
ing heathen. But all this while he was acting as sovereign proprietor 
of those whose liberty he thus abridged — he had a perfect right to re- 
duce them to servitude — it was in the very nature of the thing that he 
could not possibly be on that account chargeable with iniquity — and to 
whatever extent this part of his ad.ninistration was carried, while in itself 
it was accordant with the strictest principles of justice, his power en- 
abled him, by a compensating process, to remedy every evil that was 
eventually done, and to fulfil whatever he intended by such dispensations, 
and by such inflictions. I'here was here no sin, and could be none ; and 
therefore, in regulating the Jewish slavery, he did not regulate sin. 

But the case is very different indeed, when man takes it upon him, with- 
out any divine commission, and without any warrant from the necessity 
of executing laws against transgressors, to deprive his brethren of their 
lilMjrty, and compel them to be his bondmen. He encroaches upon — he 
takes away, what belongs to another, and what he has no right to en- 
croach apon or to take away. Ke assumes the prerogative of (iod. He 
deals with God's independent creatures as if they were his own. He 
steals his neighbour's deacest property. He violates what the will of 
Heaven has made sacred. He gratifies his own ambition— his own caprice 
— his own avarice, at the expense of those over whom he possesses no legi- 
timate control. He introduces a system, pregnant, even in its simplest 
form, and when unguarded by a special interposition of providence, with 
all sorts of oppression and misery. And he acts upon a principle which 
implies the right to do wrong — of whose operation he himself may become 
the victim whenever superior power is pleased to pounce upon him — 
and which, if acted upon generally, as it may, if it be inherently 
righteous, would secure the mastery over this world's affairs to the 
worst and basest passions of the human heart. This is the slavery 
to which we ascribe the character of sin. It is sinful in its origin, and 
sinful in its continuance, and siufdl in its effects, and sinful eternally. 
This is not the slavery of the Old Testament, for that was ordained of 
God, whose right to ordain it was supreme and unquestionable. This 
is the slavery which law-breaking, God-daring, ignorant or merciless 
men have presumed to practise, and found advocates to defend. This 
is a slavery which God has permitted to exist as he has permitted Satan to 
exist, but has never — no, never " sanctioned ;" which he has rebuked and 
condemned, but not regulated ; which may experience the patience and 
long-suflTering of his mercy, but which raises to him th'^ cry of injustice 
an;! of blood, and must sooner or later be visited with this avenging 
wrath. And this is the slavery which is rampant in the West Indies — 
over which our author, till he can make Christians both of slaves and 
masters, throws the protection of his pen and of his name — for the lawful- 
ness of which he contends by appealing to the Mosaic economy— and 
which, because he does not find an " express precept" in Scripture, or a 
'* co innand of the Most High" condemning it, he would thus inde- 
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finitely prolong, while othen*, on jjrx'cis»ly ll»c same gromiJs, and with 
as nuich reason and consistency, would never abolisih it at all. 

The distinction we have now st.ited settles the whole merits of the 
precedent drawn for slavery from t!ie Jewish dispensation. Slavery was 
not sin there — but everywhere else, and in all other circumstanccis it is, 
and must be sin— great, aggravated, crimson sin. The distinction is 
founde<cl in truth, ami may be proved and illustrated by many examples. 
When the children of Israel went out of Egypt, they Iwrrowed jewels 
and other precious things of their oppressors, and carried them all away, 
and kept them as their property. Had they done this of their own 
accord, it wutild have been at once deno-ijnced by us as a robbery, even 
though it was but a sort of <juid pro quo — a requital for the hardships ami 
cruelties under which they had so long groaned. But, when we hear 
that they did it by the command of God, that which, on the other sup- 
position, we should have accounted a crime, appears in the light of a 
virtue ; for, had it not been done, the Israelites would have been guilty 
of an act of disobedience to divine authority. — Again, our Saviour 
caused a fig-tree to wither away, and sent demoniacs into a herd of 
swine, so that these were drowned in the sea. Had any human being 
\vho had no divine warrant, cut down the tree or destroyed the swine, 
he would have been chargeable with a criminal outrage, and liable to 
punishment. But Christ was innocent and justifiable in what be did~ 
It had no moral turpitude in it — because it was done under the direct 
impulse, or by the very hand, of God himself, to whom belonged, by 
absolute right, both the property that was destroyed, and ihoae to wliom 
that property belonged. — And, to mention no more, supposing that the 
Israelites had, merely to gratify their revenge, or to extent! their domi= 
nion, gone out against the Canaanites, and spread havoc and death 
among that devoted peo]»le, we shouhl have loudly condemned them as 
marauders and murderers. But, however inscrutable the dispensation 
may be to us, we must maintain, that it was a holy enterprise in which 
they engaged, because they were expressly enjoined ti> attack and l<» 
exterminate the seven accursed nations ; that here, killing was no mur- 
der ; nay, that the warfare which was waged by the hosts of God's 
people, could not have been declined by them without defying and op- 
posing the behests of heaven. 

Before concluding this part of our discussion, it is imp^irtant to advert 
to that displeasure which God manifested towards the oppression in- 
herent in slavery, and the care with which he guarded against it under 
the Old Testament dispensation, which permitted its existence. 

Every one knows the sympathy which God expressed for the Israel- 
ites during their bondage in Egypt, the indignation with which he be- 
held it, the miraculous interposition by which he delivered his people 
out of it, the vengeance tJiat he poured out u]K>n those who endeavoured 
to keep them in it. Had we time to expatiate upon this part of the sacred 
story, we could easily show how very instructive it is to the slave-holders 
of modern times. But we refer to it simply for the purpot;e of remind* 
ing our readers of the revolting which there was in the Divine mind 
Irtiin a system resembling in its essential features, though in various re- 
spects not nearly so cruel and oppressive, as that which prevails in our 
H'esl India colonies. 

When God gave them establishment and ordinances as a jK'ciiiiar 
people, he granted them permission to hold slaves ; but in every p;irt 
of his arrangements, in reference to that p<tint, \^ > may observe the jea- 

E 
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lousy which he exhibited of man's acquiring or keeping property in 
man. Even though the heathen were treated as under a sentence of 
proscription, and were designated as those from among wliom the He- 
brews were to get such as, with strict propriety, could be called 
slavt s, yet the Hebrews were not allowed to us^e any violence in obtain- 
ing them — it was only in tin,' w;:y of ])urcha.se that they could obtain 
such as they desired or needed to have — and then, ev: n for that doubly 
degraded race, he enacted provifeions by wh#,'\ their protection was se- 
cured, and their manumission made comjian^Y'ly easy. As to tlie Ue- 
hretv slaves, it was rather servitude than bxw**1lage to which they were 
subjected ; fur at the end of six years they wer» made free, and might 
go where they phased. If they continued longer with their master — 
their subseijuent bondage was voluntary on their p.art, marked, lio\v"> 
ever, with disgrace, and still limited in its duration — lasting only till 
the jubilee. There does iiot seem to hiive been any needless encroach- 
ment on natural right in tiie servitude im])oscd : it was awarded either 
as a punishment for olfences, or ;!s a payment of debt ; and tlius it pre- 
supposed some demerit or oblig ation in the sufferers. And then let the 
following statute be noticed as illustrative of the care which CJod took 
that the innocent should not be placed in bondage. *' If thy brother 
that dwelleih by thee be waxen j^oor, and be sohl unto thee, thou shalt 
not compel him to serve as a bondman : liut as a hired servant, and as 
a sojourner shall he be with thee, a'.ti shall i^crve thee unto the year of 
jubilee. And then shall he dej)art from thee, both lie and his children 
with him, and shall return unto his own family, and unto the possession 
of his fathers shall he return."* 

Let the reader also think of the many pathetic or indignant addresses 
in which OotI calls upon the Israelites to remember them that are in 
bondage, and not only to treat them with l^•^udne^s, but to deliver then! 
from their oj-pressitjiis and their thraldom. " Is not this the fast that 
1 ])ave chosen ?" f^ays he by the mouth of Isaiah, " to loo^e the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to ht the oppressed iio 
free, and that ye break every yi,he ?"| And when Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, and his princes and his people, had transgressed, the law respect- 
ing the release of Hebrew slaves irom their servitude at the end of six 
years, and brought them back into bondage — thii-s tsiking it upon them- 
selves to muke slaves of those v. hom (nul had pronounced to be free — 
he commanded Jeremiah to pro})hecy thus,]: " Ve have not hearkened 
unto me, in proclaiming liberty every ojie to his brother, and every man 
to his neighbour : behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the Lord, 
to the sw (;rd, to the pestilence, anci to the fan.ijie ; and I will make \ou 
to be ren ovod unto all the kingdoms of the earth." — *' I will give the 
men that have transgressed my covenant into the hands of their enemies, 
and into the hands of them that seek their life ; and their dead bodies 
shall be fur meat unto the fowls of the heaven, and to the beasts of the 
earth." — Eehold 1 v. ill command, saith the Lord, and cause them 
(th.e king of liabylon's aimy) to return to this city ; tmd they shall light 
against it, an<i take it, and burn it with fire ; ;ind I will make the cities 
ol Jui!a!i u desolation without an inhabitant. ' 

Nothing is clearer to our minds than this, that while God exercised 
his own sdvereignty, as Lord and Ruler of all, in permitting slavery of a 



• I.cvit. xxr. Ijii. f Is. Iviii. 6. *: Jer. xxxiv. 17, 20,22. Sec the whole chapter. 
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certain kind, and to a certain extent, under the ])eculiar dispensation 
%\iiich he vouchsafed to the Jews, even there he prevented all intermed- 
dling with the natural right to liberty, with which he has invv'sted every 
human beinf;, bcyund the limits that he had fixed for answerinj^ his own 
wi.--e and ri^^hteou^ purI)o^('^> ; and that the guilt of assuming the power 
uf tukiiij:^ away that privilege has been doirtonstrated in the whole his- 
tory itf lii-s peculiar ]>eople, from the time that he denounced his wrath 
;iiiJ inflicted his judgments upon the Kgyptians, who arbitrarily kejit 
them in bondage, to the period that his wrath and his judgments were 
poured out uj)on themselves for exercising upsm one another the saiise 
opiircasiuu which they had anciently exp!.'rienced from I'har loh and his 
subjects. 

\V'e shall now j)roceed to the New 'l e^itament dii-jk>nsation, from 
wlii.h Dr. Duncan endeavours to derive more help to Iiis caui>e than 
he could expect from the Old. But we must lirst notice a doctrine, 
which he seems to take for granled, namely, that nothing can be held 
sinful but that which is declared to be so l)y an *' cxpre^is precej)t" of 
Scripture, or a " connnand of tha Most High." 

We by no means call in question the truth of IVesbyter's assertion, 
that he has always desired t!ie linal eniancipati(sn of tlie Africans, 
jil^iced by the unpr:ncij)k'd cupidity of our foiei'athers under British 
dominion but we cannot help considering it a.-> one of the inexpiicablo 
jthenomena perpetually exhibited by human nature, that an opponent 
of slavery should publish a book directly calculated, if not to vindicate, at 
least to perpetuate the .system, until the dilFusi(m of knowledge amon{» 
the oppressed negroes shall enable them to burst their fetters and 
to avenge the wrongs of outraged humanity. Tiiat such will be th*; 
close of the mournful tragedy we have not the smallest doubt, if the 
British goverinnent ('o not take immediate steps for tlie abolition ot our 
colonial slavery. 

The divine patience and long-suffering have beers strikingly exem- 
])lilied in the conduct or t ukI, iKJth to tiiis country and to our West In- 
dia colonies. For many years ships were annually fitted out for the 
purpose of dragging the wretched Africans to j* strange land, where 
men, women, and children, wiiiiout regard to the relation in whicli they 
stood to each other, were i.'idiscriminately sold to the highest bidder, and 
compelled to labour uiuler the blood-stained lash. 

There uas, however., an alleviation of Britain's guilt ; it was long 
before Ihe subject was brought before the public ; and the knowledge 
of the horrois of the nefarious traffic was confined to those by whom it 
was conducted, whose feelings wes'e l)lunted by habit, and their con- 
sciences seared by t..e j)ractice of iniquitv, us \\ itli a hot iron. Presby- 
ter quotes a letter from tiie late Ur. Currie of Liverpool, in which he 
says, 

" It i- a truti , tiul in those of my acquaintatice wii ) are, and have bc-en, masters of 
Oui'-.i.uiiien, a majority arc men ot (.'.cjicral fair cliaracter." • 

Tiiis we d'jubt not is a correct statement of j)r. Currie's opinion, but 
it is sufhcienlly vagoe. We are not informed of the extent of his 
acquaintance with tiiis cla:.s of pe(q>!e, nor does it appear that he 
had taken ma<;h pains to ascertain liie influence of the Guinea trade, 
upon the character of those by v. lntm it was carried on. Tin; passage from 
which we have quoted a sentence reminds us more of a philosopher the- 

• Christian Instructor, p. 2GI. 
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urizing in his study, than of one subjecting the question of which he is 
treating to the test of fact and experience. That some " merchants 
concerned in the slave trade," and even some masters of Cuineamen, 
were men of " uncommon integrity and kindness of heart," we di» not 
deny, but still, from the known influence of circumstances in forming 
the character, we cannot for a moment doubt, that iji general those who 
actually inHioted the wrongs of the injured Africans, during the middlf 
passage, were men not over liable to be visited by compunctious feeling?^. 

It is a striking proof of the utter depravity of human nature that there 
is no species of wickedness to which men are not easily reconciled by 
custom. The merchants at home, the planters and the masters of Gui- 
neamen, were all engaged in a Itgal traffic, so far as the laws of the 
country were concerned, and this completely satisfied their m.ind.s. Be^ 
sides, they did not at once plunge into the abyss of wickedness. The 
merchant had served his apprenticeship, had been employed in writing 
invoices and instructions for those who were conmiissioned to kidnap or 
purchase the cargo ; l^e w^s familiar with the chains and bolts, and other 
trappings of this diabolical traffic ; and by the time he took his seat at 
the head of the counting-house, he was inured to all the horryrs of the 
system. He had long been accustomed to note in the ledger, under the 
Ijead of profit and loss, a nund)er of men, women, and children, purchased 
in Africa, of whom so many were thrown overboard, and so many were 
found unsideable ; so that by the time he became a j)artner, he felt no more 
remorse in fitting out a ship for the purpose of trading in human flesh, 
than he would have done in sending her to catch whales or seals. 

The captain, too, had been trained under the orders of his 8uj)erior, to 
perpetrate the cruelties which were necessarily connected with the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged ; and by the time he succeeded to the 
command, his heart was steeled against the sufferings of the wretched 
Jdacks, which to him appeared unavoidable. The planter had also pass- 
ed through a novitiate. He had been accustomed to witness or to in- 
flict on his fellow-creatures the sufferings inseparable from their degra- 
ded situation, and the result of the whole was, chat the wretched negro, 
from his capture till he was laid in the grave, was treated worse than 
the beasts that perish. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of the slave-trade. 
With Presbyter we rejoice in its abolition, although we cannot unite 
with him in celebrating the " glory" which Britain has achieved. It is 
the glory which a troop of banditti achieve when they " retire from 
business," and live in society.: and while the British government 
tolerates the continuance of slavery in the colonies, Britain resembles the 
banditti who enjoy in retirement the spoils of their victims ; and so long 
will she be exposed to that righteous retribution which the Judge of all 
the earth has connected with rapine and injustice. 

A gift, says the Scripture, doth blind the eyes of the wise, and the truth 
of the maxim is daily exemplified. Blinded by self-interest, men put 
good for evil, and evil for good. Under this influence they are unable 
to perceive what is most plain and palpable. The same effects, although 
in an inferior degree, are produced by the prevalence of an erroneous 
bias on any subject. It may have originated from various causes, some 
of them too subtle to be detected, but it effectually blinds the judgment 
and neutralizes those principles to which it is opposed. Of this our au- 
thor forms an example. In principle, he is steadily opposed to slaverv, 
but he earnestly deprecatiis the interference of government between tfie 
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^lavesand their masters. He maintains that theamclioration of the state of 
the negroes and th<?ir final emancipation nm^t be effected Ity the colonists, 
although the exj>erience of fifty years has demonstrated, ihatj if left to 
them, slavery must be iKTpetual, or at least that it can only be put an 
end to by their extermination- Such a catastrophe may be nearer than 
we anticipate, and we maintain that those who, like Presbyter, endea- 
vour to prevent the active interference of government are the worst 
friends of the colonists. The planters are lahKmring under a disease su- 
perinduced by their circumstances : by the nature of the malady the^ 
are indisposeti to use the only means which can prevent its fatal tetmi« 
nation ; and yet Presbyter insists that they should be left to themselves. 

We also hold that those who employ their influence to prevent the 
interference of government in belialf of the negroes, are not promoting 
the true interests of this country. Tiie slavery in our colonies is a can- 
ker, at present confined in a great measure to the extremities of the 
hody politic ; but there is no saying how sot)n it may reach the \'itals of 
the empire. In the righteous judgment of God, a spirit of universal in- 
subordination nmy avenge the cruel bondage in which Britain has sa long 
held the slaves in her colonies. 

While our author is no tender towards the present race of colonists, he 
admits the savage treatment which the negroes formerly experienced, 
for which, however, he accounts by the necessity under which the mas. 
ters were laid to consult their own safety. Evil of every kind is proli- 
fic, it almost inevitably leads to greater abominations, and thus do 
transgressors receive the recomi>ense of their error which is meet, till 
they are judicially given up to a reprobate mind. The colonists having 
violated the first principles of justice in enslaving the negroes, were com- 
pelled to rule them with " a rod of iron." " It is not, I fear," says 
Presbyter, '* too much to say, that they were treated with less humani- 
ty than if they had been mere beasts of burden." It appears that the 
cruelty of the planters received its reward in themselves being completely 
brutalized, for he tells us, that " there was a deliberate plan" to exclude 
(the slaves) from all the lights of civilization, and from all participation in 
the hopes of Christianity, p. 35 ; *' few negro children were then reared," 
and Presbyter intimates that this was because " the waste of negro life 
could be supplied more cheaply and rapidly than by the process of rear- 
ing from the birth." Such is the picture drawn by our author of the 
character of the colonists previous to the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
it is to the successors of these men, pliiced in precisely the same cir- 
cumstances, with the exception of not having an opp(jrtunity of purchas- 
ing a fresh supply of slaves, that he would commit the wretched negroes. 
He exclaims, " Shall the mother country interfere? God forbid !" p. 94. 

The dark picture of former days is employed by our author to exhibit 
to greater advantage the new era which has commenced. The black 
population are protected and cherished, the health of the negroes, and 
the rearing of children are attended to, marriage is encouraged, punish- 
ments are more rare and less cruel, and " a council of protection was 
ajipoiiited to attend to the complaints of the slaves, by which the ty- 
ranny of masters and subordinate agents was materially restrained," p. 
36. " But," says our author, animated by the scene which his imagi- 
nation had created, 

'« It is net to tlie mere bodiij' comfort of the negroes tliat tlie attention of their m%'. 
ters has been turned. A no less extraordinary change has taken place in regard to their 
moral and religious welfiuc." 
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In reading this part of llip work, we wi-ro reminded of the ques- 
tion put by a iriMitleinan who hail hcen strongly excited by the accouiitii 
givvn of tlu' st:ito of the roiitiiH'iit !;v tiie ugonts of the British am! 
Foreign i^ihle Society ; he iiKjuiri d uljether his friend did not thiuk 
the ndllennium liad conunfnCv.'d. 

Certainly a coni^iderable change for the better has taken place in the 
ccdonies, and we do not alt(»getheT exclude tlie enlianceuient of the 
X'alue of the slaves by the abolition »>f the slave-trade as a cause of the 
amelioration. But this has only been a secondary cause. The change 
has principally resulted from the attention of Britain to the state of tho 
wretched slaves, in consequence of the discussions in regard to the slave 
trade. To this we may add the increased number of missionaries, by 
■whose labours the little leaven which shall yet leaven the whole lump 
lias been introduced. The attention of many of that injured race has 
been directed to the truth as it is in Jesus. Some have been turned to 
God, and the conduct of others has been considerably influenced by 
hearing the gospel. But generally speaking, this has not been owing 
to any regard of their ntnsters " to their moral and religious welfare." 
That there are individual jdanters who encourage the instructioii of 
their slaves in the doctrine of Christ we are happy to admit, i>ut tluy 
Lear a very small proportion to those who, convinced that the system of 
shivery prevalent in our colonies is inctmsistent with llie moral elevation 
of the slaves, are anxious to retain them in ignorance. Hence, the o\)\h,- 
sition which tlie missionaries have met with under tlie cloak of zeal for 
the established church. Hence their imprisonments and persecutions 
to the death, and hence the necessity of the interference of his Majes- 
ty by disallowing laws passed bv the c(donial legislatures,- which would 
have' had the elfect of putting a stop in a great measure to the religious 
instruction of slaves. 

And yet Presbyter would leave the negroes in the hands of the plant- 
ers to be prepared for liberty by tlwif efforts ! He informs us that the 
lieakh of the negroes, as well as the rearing of children, is now attend- 
ed to ; but it is a notorious fact that their number is decreasing, which 
affords a demonstration of the oppression under which they labour. The 
population of Hayti is rapidly advancing, and so would the negro popu- 
lation of our ctdonies, were it not for their '.-ruel bondage. Marriage, 
Me are toUl, is encouraged ; but wh;rt is the marriage of a slave who is 
the absi.dute property of his master — a ])art of his goods and chattels ! 
When it was ])roposed by government that the marriages of slaves shall 
be " to all intents and purposes binding, valid, and elfectual in law," 
the jdanters of Demerara remarked that '* tiie civil riglits acquired by 
marriage were so numerous and complicated that it is found impractica- 
ble to adopt or modify this expression ;" they, therefore, proposed tiie 
following claure, 

" Provi(i^d silw:iys t'lat such iriarriagcs sh:iU in no manner confer on the slaves any 
of iliose civil t'v^hxs wliicli, by marriage, r.ro accjttired by perfons ot" free condition, !ior 
subject bl.vves to any poiiiU iiifliciion, tiie effects of which niiglu destroy the liylns, or in- 
jure the prciperty of tl)eir masttrs'." 

The idea of marriage where slaves are the absolute property of tiieir 
masters, liable to be seized and sold for his debts, is absurd.* it confers 

• When it was propond in December 182G in die Assembly of Jamaica, " that it shall 
not be lawful in exits of sale to separate raarritd people from each other, or from theu- 
issue if under ten years of age, provided the parties belong to the same owner," the pro- 
posal was lejcttcd. One member observed, that it would be very hard upon a man win. 
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no right, it gives no security, it airords no benefit, an.l tluis tlu> ordi- 
ir.mce of God is made void l>v the unpriiicipi* d cupidity" of tiiosi; 
v.h(», in viulation of liie most sacred riglil* of liuniiKiity, retain their fv l- 
]i!iv-crv'.itures in a siHialiou whicli ;d..;\-s I'.ut.i «;n a level w ith ihe leasti 
of the field. 

Punishments may have become " more rare," but it is chiefly owing 
to the attention of tiiis countrv being directed to what is passing in the 
colonies.* The planters are aware that they cannot indulge their 
furious passsions to the suiie extent as formerly ; their legislatures have 
hi'en conijielled t» pass various acts ivhich set bounds to the j)unish- 
liients inflicted, and although many of thcwj, according to a cctinnion 
and significant observation, are *' made for England," yet jirobably 
they have produced Fome effect; but the anl/ieudcatcd accounts of 
(lUtrages at which humanity shudders, sufficii-ntiy demonstrate that if 
there be aJi amelioration in re:iard to punislinients, it proc*eeds not m 
much from th»? protection afforded by colonial usage, as from the know- 
ledge that any uncommon act of cruelly may not only subject the per- 
petrators to the cognizance of his m:;je^ty's government, but render 
them infamous in this country. 

'J'he security of the slaves from arbitrary and undeserved punishn-ienfK, 
is illustrated by ;i circumstance mentit)ned by Presbyter, page 128. 
Because a slave would not consent to give uj) attending a iMethodist 
Chapel, and persuade his fellow-slaves to do tije same, lie was .sent 
to a workluiuse proverbial for the severity of its punishments, wher« 
he re.Tiained from June to September. In a few weeks he ^ .jcame 
so that bis chains were talcen off, and h*!? was placed in the hospital, 
"where his life was despiiired of. rlis Wife t>esouuht tlie missionary to 
interfere in behalf of l:er " murdert d husljand." Not being allowed 
by his instructions to intermeddle, he wrote a letter, stating the case to 
the Editors of the " Watchman i!iid Jamaica I'Vee Press," conducted by 
free persons of colour, with a boldness and ability \\'hich argues well ior 
the cause of freedira. It at once shows the progress which the ])rin- 
ciples of humanity and au acquaintance v.'ith the natural rights of man- 
kind have made, and will, we have no doubt, be a powerful engine to ac- 
celerate their progress. The letter was published, and the offender severely 
censureii in an able article written by the Editor. In a few days the 
sufferer was iibtrated, but so cut uy with flogging t'lat lie appeared f(» 
be dying. Tor several weeks he w iis confined to bed, and obliged to 
lie on his stom.icli day and night, his '- back being a mass of corrup- 
tioa." 

owed .1 sma]' Eum cf L..jO to have a v>hn]c family solil by tlie marshal. Another said, 
" that it wiiuld be vicdatii.f; the rij;hts of p;npcrty to dictate to the master how he should 
dispose f f it ; he fnd a riifht to sell one or tiioie of his slaves, accordii.g to his wants and 
inclinations, in the same way as he had to dispute of any oilier property. The clause, 
tlierelore, he considered as an invasion tf pruperty." — Royal Gazette tif Jamaica, Dec. 
182G. 

* In a despatch of Sir Oeorj^e MurrnyV, dated 2d September 1829, rcftrriiig to a 
statement of i!ie I'mtector in Denierara, th .t the contpluinis of the slaves had not been 
numerous, Sir George obstiAcs, " I'nfottunately, howevtr, tiie same statement cannot 
be njade respecting the number of punishments. They am.ount to ilie extraordinary 
number of 10,207, during one half year, upon a population of 61 ,626. The infrequenty 
of comp);;intf und'.?r such circumstances, mu-t cither imply a greit consciousness of cn- 
niinality on the part of the slave, Oi some i!i=!tust of their prosjjcct of redress for any 
injuries tlicy may have received. In ciilier case the result is much to be iatiienttd." 
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In a note our author informs us, tliat the only answer Mr. Betty has yet given 
to the conitnuuii^ation of goverument on this most painful subject is, in substarn e, 
tJiat he was entitled to punish his slave for insolence aiul disobedience of orders, that 
he acted according to law, and tliat none — ^not even government itself had a right to 
interfere." 

This answer to a communication of government speaks volumes on 
the situation of the slaves in the colonies. A planter — a magistrate, 
contrary to law, requires a slave to absent Iiiniself from a place of wor- 
ship, where in the knowledge of Christ crucified he had found an 
antidote to his misery. Tlie magistrate, who is also attorney of the 
estate, not satisfied with the negro's bodily hbonr, insists on his also 
offering his soul on the bloody altar of West India slavery, and not 
only so, but that he should use his influence with his fellow-slaves to 
withdraw them from hearing the gospel. He respectfully declines, is 
sent to a workhouse, flogged and kept in chains till he appears to be 
dying, and is dismissed at the end of four months so grievously mangled 
that his life is despaired of, and his back in such a state that for weeks 
he can only lie on his stomach. When by orders of the government at 
home the case is inquired into, his master replies, that he did no more 
than he was entitled to do, and that government have no right to in- 
terfere between him and his slave; and what does Presbyter say to this 
atrocious and disgraceful proceeding ? Is it possible for him to repress 
Iiis indignation ? can he any longer endure the idea of 800,000 human 
beings exposed to such unheard of cruelty and injustice } Yes ; he is so 
niucii convinced of the danger of the mind being roused and inflamed by 
the first consideration of the facts as to preclude " all prudential reasoning 
and cool deliberation." He is so satisfied that " it is not under the exag- 
gerating influence of excited feeling that any political question, and 
much less such a question as this, can be wisely determined," that he 
thus concludes his note recording JMr, Betty's vindication of his un- 
principled conduct and his setting government at defiance, — " This may 
be spirited, but is not satisfactory." O most lame and impotent con- 
clusion ! Yes, it is " spirited," it is the concentrated spirit of evil ; it is 
the very essence of the brutalizing effects of West India slavery on the 
planters ; it is a frightful specimen of that depravity which leads men to 
glory in their shame. 

But in regard to punishments, we do not dwell oa particular in- 
stances ; we^ appeal to the state of feeling among the planters, as 
a ])roof that it is adding insult to injury to talk of leaving the 
interests of the negroes, and their preparation for freedom by j)ro- 
gressive improvemeJit, in the hands of their taskmasters. The inhuman 
and diabolical conduct of Jtlr. and Mrs. Moss in the Bahamas, issued in 
the death of a female slave. A bill of indictment for murder was 
preferred against them by the attorney-general, which, however, was 
" not found" by the grand jury. Two bills for misdemeanors were then 
prepared. The culprits were tried and sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment ; but so venial was their offence deemed, that the most respectable 
people in the Island visited them in their confinement, and the gover- 
nor proposed to the government at home that they should be liberat^l- 
This was most properly refused, and when the blood of the murdered 
negress and all her 'pitiable, protracted, and unutterable sufferings 
were expiated, according to the decision of colonial justice, by an im- 
prisonment of four months, and a fine of L.300, the day of the liber- 
ation of the Mosses was a kind of holiday in the Island ; a public enter- 
tainment was given them ; and thus they were taught that whatever 
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iii'ir'it be suid of thoni at home, thoy enjoyf d the sympathy nnd unaltered 
i'st^'.'iii <if tlit'ir fi-I'ctvv slave-iiultk'r.-i ! 

r>nt Pri-JiyttT iiiturms us, th:it c(;iincij:i of jjnitection are unpointed. 
V'.";;.'fi the t'stablitihnient of a protector of slavrs u a^i proj)f>>t'd in Jamtii- 
o;i, il uas rt-jecteii, on ilic pretence th;it the iocai in ;:j:i.-!tracy and the 
vc-'ry of each p jri^sh, in oilier words, the o^ ikt^ and n\!i!i.::^er,s of shives, 
tituted by law a council of jnutection. This, it iias been observed, 
is Jii;o conslitucing the wolf the tiuardian and protector of tlie lamb." 
Such couneiipi of protection, ho vewr, were formed in the difftTcnt dis- 
tricts of the island ; their eilicacy has been ascertained, and, a^" might 
L;t/e h ' n unlicipated, they jj ive proved ir.ore prejudicial t!ian benert- 
tJ'.il t-> tl-ii ne;irise.s. 'i'h;'y huld <>iit a (L'hvHive prospect of redress ; the 
ivretclied slaveii tirjisp at tli-' sh tdo-iV, and, if tlsev are not punished for 
cc-i<ii)la!nii!_c, wLica i^ verv {'iiiMaivci, tlivv are sent back to their owner, 
l,» expi lie iiy a'lditioiial .'■uirerinu's iheir h ivijit^ dared to appeal from bis 
jKiraiiioniit auilmritv. 'i'lie valeo of these councils is illustrated by a 
whic!! j„i:el)- (jcenrrc",!, 'I'lie slave cS tiie Uev. ^'\lr. Bridj^es had 
lo.i^ted a turkey on the wroii;: d;!v ; she was Mnnnunied into bis pre- 
^Liicej and questioned on the ;.ni)iect. Kno-.ving with whom she had to 
do, bhe oin red to buy a turkey ; he rejected tiie offer, and proceeded to 
Ikat and kick her. Me then ordered her to be severely Hogged. The 
c.i-e was brought i-x'fore the cotiucil of jirotection ; witnesses were oxa- 
ji^iried, v.hose tesli.aonv fully established bis guilt, but thirteen out of 
;; veuteen voted for iiis acquittal, and only four for his conviction. The 
.'.ids were transniitteJ to JMiglaud ; orden? were setit to the governor 
i') in([uire into the case. He endeavoured to evade compliance ; but at 
last it was referred to the attorney-treneral of the colony, who advised 
that an ininu'diaie prosecution be comn:enced against Mr. Bridges. So 
much for the councils of protectiou to which our author refers. 

Vet eveji the c<»uncils of protection, " ironically so named/' will not 
1)C- in vain.* However unjust in their proceedings!, they .show tlie poor 
slaves that their sitiiation is not ovcriosiked in IJritain — that their mas- 
ters, blluded by their circunistanees, may do all in their power to retain 
tiiCni in the 'abasement and degradation of their pre.sent situation ; but 
tliat still tliere is a land, the touch of whose soil not only melts the iic- 
;.-ro's chains, but Avlufse maudale can. reach biui in the Wcbt Indies, and 
!;id the oppressed go free. They .sec that preparations are making for 
duing them tins tardy justice. They well know that the laws passed in 
llieir favour, defective as they are, do not emanate from their masters. 
They look for the arrival of the packet from England ; reports are 
s]:re;ul that orders have arrived for sounding the jubilee trumpet, and, 
althougli disappointed, tiiey cherish the hope that the boon will yet be 
granted. 

These are symptoms of progressiv^e improvement, and a pledge of its 
advancement, 'i'hose who think with Presbyter, M'ill conceive that 
;uch feelings among the negroes are fraught v.ith danger. We admit 
it ; but such is the fact ; and were it not that we believe the planters 

* In a document presLTited to parliament, lOih arch 183 i, u case of grievous op- 
prci-Mon of a female .slave is rtcorded, to;;t.tlKT with the measures adopted by Mr. Tay- 
lor, tlie atiorney of the estate to which she belonged, to obtain redress. Every effort," 
says .Mr. Tajlor, was abortive." lie adds, " I'he strong imprcusion made on my mind 
• ih^t councils of protection are a mockery, and that so long as slave evidence is rejected 
l y t!u; law, the slave lias M:arcely tlie .'■hadow of protection from ill treatment,"— Anti- 
sLivcry Reporter, vol. iv. p. ',U9. 

V 
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to be so infatuated, that they are incapable of appreciating tlieir dan- 
ger, wo would call on them to mark the signs of the times, and in good 
earnest to prepare for what mtist very shortly take place. Wo depre- 
cate the destruction of slavery by the rising of the slaves. The heart 
sickens at the thoughts of masuacre and bloodshed with which it must 
necessarily be attended ; but such a catastrophe appears inevitable, nti- 
les3 effectual measures shall speedily be taken by government for break- 
ing the bands of wickedness. It ought to be the pray<'r of the people 
of God, that, in his goodness, he would grant that the effects of the slave 
trade may be got rid of by a great act of national justice, and that its 
horrors may not be avenged on the land by which it was sanctioned, or 
by the destruction of those who were the more immediate agents of the 
demon of slavery. When we contemplate the general feeling in this 
country, that the slaves are entitled to freedoni — when we observe suc- 
cessive administrations united in opinion on the subject, our hopes are 
elevated. But when wo see the determined opposition of the colonial 
legislatures, and, above all, when we reflect that there is a God who 
hears the groaning of the captive, and who has said, ** vengeance is 
mine," and " be sure your sin will find you out," we cannot but dread 
that the wrongs of injured Africa will be required of Britain — that she 
will not, by a legislative enactment, get free of that nefarious system, 
which she has so long upheld, but that God's abhorrence of her conduce 
will be recorded in characters of blood. 

We . entirely dissent from Presbyter's proposal of non-interference, 
and leaving the amelioration of the negroes to the regulation of the 
planters.* It is chiefly owing to the interference of this country that 
some progress has been made — that education is dawning on the ne- 
groes — and that the gospel has been preaclied to so many. I'he plant- 
ers possessed too much of this world's wisdom not to know that their 
slaves could not be treated like beasts, unless they were kept in brutish 
ignorance. They were aware that the religion of Jesus is calculated to 
raise them to the level of human beings. A very few years ago it was 
publicly announced in one of our colonies, that slavery was inconsistent 
with Christianizing the slaves ; and what was the conclusion ? Not 
that slavery should be abolished, but that Christianity should n«t be 
taught ! 

Can you," said the Demerara Gazette, " make your negroes Christians, and use the 
words ' dear brother' or ' sister ' to those you hold in bondage ?" — <» They would con- 
ceive themselves by possibility put on a level with yourselves, and the chains of slavery 
would be broken." 

Nothing can be more true ; Christianity is the safeguard of society, in 
■which there must of necessity be a gradation of ranks, but it teaches the 
brother of low degree to rejoice in that he is exalted, and the rich in 
that he is brought low, for he is constantly reminded that the transient 
distinction which he possesses will soon be at an end, and therefore, the 
religion of Jesus is necessarily destructive, so far as its influence ex- 
tends, of a state of society in which men originally created in the image 
of God are degraded to the condition of brutes. 

It may be said, the case of Demerara is a solitary instance. Did not 
the Jamaica Colonial Legislation pass an act in 1696, by which it was 

* " Have a care," said Mr. Canning, " how you leave to the owners of slaves the 
task of making laws against slavery. While human nature remains the same, they:ncver 
can be trusted with it." 
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t'li'clared, that every slave sliould be educated and rec(?ive instructioji in 
the Christian religion ? Ves, and they have of late renewed this net, while 
tiiey have at the same time confessed, what was ijidecd too palpable to 
be denied, that it never had been carried into execution, and we may 
safely add, if left to the planters, it never will. 

This does not imply that the planters are naturally more destitute of 
liinnanity than others, but they have been placed in circumstances verv 
unfavouriibie for its development. They have long beheld those who 
dilfered from them in colour debased and degmded, and they have na- 
ttirally come to view them as an inferior race, whose service tlloy are en- 
titled to command. No man acquainted with liis own heart would wish 
to trust himself in such a situation. The planters have long lived in a 
land, where men made after the similitude of God have been dishonour- 
ed and trampled on, where they have been roused from slumber by the 
sound of the cart whip, and urged to labour under a burning sun, by 
the agonies it inflicts ; and their oppressors have received the meet re» 
compense of their conduct, by having become insensible to the miiiery 
of their victims ; and because the people of this country reprobate such 
a system, because they loudly demand y«y//ce for the suffering slave, be- 
cause they indignantly repel the apologies made for such unheard of 
cruelty, they are accused, of not treating the West India proprietors 
" with the tenderness and Christian feeling which thf jir circumstances 
require," of not making ''proper allowances" for their natural prejudi- 
ces, "of hunting them down like beasts of prey," of their not being 

calmly approached with the influences of reason and religion," and of 
oot'setting before them "arguments of duty, of humanity, and of en- 
lightened interest."* 

We do not charge Presbyter with being a friend to colonial slavery ; 
this he disclaims ; he is desirous of the final emancipation of the Africans, 
but we do not envy him the calmness with which he views the subject, 
nor his excessive sympathy with the feelings and interests of the plant- 
ers, which appears to have swallowed up his pity for the suffering 
slaves. He characterises the delusive and unfounded representations 
given by one who has grown grey in passing through " all the grada- 
tious'Of a planter's life," as " very judicious," as being written " with 
eome natural softening perhaps, but, upon the whole, with a moderation 
and good feeling which reflect credit on his character, and give weight 
to his statements/' — as " highly appropriate, though probably" — some- 
what too favourable ;" while in a passage to which we formerly adverted, 
he represents the statements of the opponent of slavery "as having 
"such a mixture of truth in his glowing words, as serves to conceal their 
exaggerations," while it is notorious that the advocates of emancipation 
have ill general been peculiarly careful in .substantiating the facts to 
which they appealed. 

In condemning his system of non-interference, in placing all our ex- 
pectations of the deliverance of the slaves, except by a successful re- 
bellion, in the authority of the British government, we are borne out by 
proofs not easily resisted : — 

1st, The known principles of human nature forbid us to expect that 
the planters will cordially undertake the task of giving liberty to their 
slaves. There is no principle in fallen man more powerful than pride, 
and there is nothing which men will not sacrifice to be raised above their 
fellows. We naturally pique ourselves on any real or supposed advan- 



* Christian Iiistnu'tor, p, 2G-1-. 
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tage, and nro exceeJingly jealous of wliiitevcr thmitiMis to depvivo us 
of the superiority wliifii it affords. Cunnectt'd with uiir sclf-compiucen- 
cy is a ilispositioii to deajjise our inferiors. A chihl who to-day learns 
souiething of which ho was ignorant, will to-morrow look down wii!i 
contempt on his fellow for ignorance on the subject. The Scribeti unci 
Pharisees, elated by their acquaintance with the traditions of tlieir 
fathers, regarded the common people with sovereign contempt. We uru 
taught by the experience of all ages that nuthing'is so highjy vaUied as 
power over others, and that those who possess it never part with it 
willingly. Now, considering the unlimited power which the planters 
have over their slaves, and that the continued exercise of this power is, in 
their minds, so essential to their intert•^t, how can we expect that thev 
should give it up of their own accord ? We do not transfer "the ini. 
quitles of the sijslem to the character of those whom circumstances, fre- 
quently not of t^ieir own choosing, have mixed up with it but 
we maintain that their being mixed up with the system incapacitate;; 
them for being judges in the case. Wo may calmly set before them 
" arguments of duty, of humanity, and of enlightened interest," and our 
arguments may unanswerably prove that eventually the state of the 
colonies will be improved by the emancipation of the negroes ,• that free 
labour is cheaper than the labour of slaves, and that the estates will rise 
in value. These arguments of "enlightened interest" might be suc- 
cessful in this country, where men are at home surrounded with their 
children who are to succeed them, but it is not so in the colonies. The 
resident, proprietors are anxious to get away, and however conclusive 
our arguments may be as to the ultimate increase of the value of West 

India property by emancipation, there may be loss iu the transition 
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individual schemes and speculations by which the God of this world is 
l^linding men's minds and turning them from the thoughts of 63teinity. 
This, aided by the disposition to prefer the present to the future, will 
effectually prevent the great body of the planters from ever co-operating 
in the abolition of slavery, and still more from carrying it forward with- 
out the active interference of government. 

2d, There is another thing in the state of the colonies which not only 
incalculably aggravates the sufferings of the slaves, but which renders 
all hopes of emancipation illusory if left to the planters. 

A great proportion of the property in the colonies is mortgaged to 
■jnerchants in this country, who have no prospect of recovering the mo- 
ney which they have advanced except by the annual consignments made 
to fihem. They naturally look to the amount of the consignment, and pro- 
vided this be considerable, ail is right. They hear not the sound of tijo 
cart-whip, nor the groans of those by whose labours they are profiting. 
The attorney must recommend himself to his employer by the quantity 
of produce which he ships ; and although to him the sound of the lash is 
familiar, although he hears the groans and sees the blood of the wretched 
negro, his heart is hardened by habit, and self-interest ; and the remorse 
which he might otherwise feel, is checked by the consideration that he 
is only doing his duty. He is strry it should be necessary to use such 
severe measures, but he cannot help it. 

^ The proprietors of many of the estates which are not mortgaged re- 
side in this country. They look to their attorneys and managers for the 
means of supporting their rank in life, and along with their remitiaiicea 
they receive Haltering accounts of the happiness of the slaves, and are told 
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of iho misery in which frectlom could not fail to involve them, whily thu 
imturul jealousy of any change which might altect their interest power- 
fully tlisposes them to suhscribc to such doctrine. If to all this we add 
tiie state of property in the West Indies, wliere things seem verging to 
universal bankruptcy, we may judge of the wisdom which deprecates the 
interference of government, and would leave the husiness of emancipa- 
tioii in the hands v<f the residents, M'hile we make ourselves their huigh- 
ing-;stock by calmly, approaching them with the influences of reason 
and religion," and setting before them " arguments of duty, of huma- 
nity, and enlightened interest." 

3d, The experience of the conduct of the colonists during the last 
fifty years, places beyond a doid)t — what might be anticipated from the 
character of our nature, and the circumstances in which they ^re placed, 
— that they will continue decidedly hostile to emancipation. 

When the abolition of the slave trade was agitated, what reception 
did the proposal meet with in the colonies? ' No degree of vituperation 
was spared against the advocates of the measure. Every species of mis- 
representation was resorted to for the purpose of blinding the public 
mind. It would ruin the shipping interest : a great capital had b^en 
embarked in the trade on tlie fiiith uf the protection of government, 
and if this were withdrawn, ample compensation nnist be made. It 
would also ririn the colonies ; to supply the waste of life by rearing 
children was out of the question. Then, again, were the friends of 
humanity aware what they were doing } Were it not for the slave- 
trade, all the prisoners taken in the wars of Africa would be butchered 
without mercy : and those who valued religion should pause before they 
united Rgain,st a system by which so many negroes wo:'e brought to a 
place where they might be converted to the faith of Christ. 

The horrors of the middle passage were converted into scenes of 
amusement and rejoicing. The negroes being stowed together in a state 
of sufFocation in the hold of a slavc'ship, was described as 'jheir being 
" comfortably lodged in rooms fitted up for tliem." The oringing up 
the wretched captives on deck, and tnaking them Jump a) aut for exer- 
cise on pain of the lash, was represented as tlieir dancing for very joy and 
"ladness of heart. - In short, every contrivance which ingenuity could 
devise, or falsehood support, was characteristically resorted to in favour 
of the continuance rf the slave-trade. Nor was all this in vain; for 
many long years the horrid traffic was continued. At length it shrunk 
from' the light which had discovered its unutterable abominations. And 
where are all the dreadful consequences of the abolition so confidently 
predicted ? Even the colonists now join in characterising it as most ne- 
fiirious, and acknowledge that instead of sustaining loss, they have been 
benelited by its termination. But when would they have terminated 
it ? Vv^hen would the colonial legislatures have voted for its abolition ? 
We may safely, answer, NEVER. 

For some years past the question has been emancipation ; and precist- 
ly the same'means have been resorted to in order to prolong colonial 
slavery. The slaves in the West Indies are better off, we are told, thitii 
t'.ie poor at home. But which of the poor in this country would ex- 
change situations with a negro? Supposing, what is very far from being 
the case, that the slaves in the colonies are in more comfortable external 
circumytances than the free labourers at home, what would it prove ? 
(ro into a cabin; see the half-naked children sitting with their parents 
at a scanty meal, whiie the roof very imperfectly keeps out the rain. 
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Than go to a nobUmian's fttubles ; see liis horses sumptuously lodf^ed, 
well fed, und led out to their daily exorcise. It may be said that tiie 
horses are better olF than the inmates of the cabin. But it would be 
treason against human natisre to compare the poor man and the horse, 
and it is a species of treason to compare the situation of a wretched 
shive, a part of the goods and chattels of his master, with a man who, 
amidst his poverty, stands erect in conscious freedom, and wlio knows 
Uiat none can deprive him of the fruits of his industry. 

The approbation which Presbyter's letters have experienced from the 
abettors of colonial slavery, ])rovt's how much his sentiments and theirs 
coincide. None of them alfirm that slavery must be perpetual. They 
only tell us the time is not come ; leave the matter in the hands of the 
planters^ and at a future period the minds of the slaves may be prepared 
ibr the change. Thus they endeavour " to gain the time ;" and the 
friends of emancipation ought to recollect, that the longer the subject is 
before the public, without any active measures being adopted, the more 
callous will men become. This the planters well know, and they will 
continue to make laws '"Jor England," and they will administer them 
for the colonies. Now, we complain of Presbyter for defending the 
policy which the abettors of colonial slavery are pursuing, and giving 
large extracts from works written by the advocates of colonial slavery, 
although the work of Mr. Barclay has been proved to be undeserving of 
credic. No wonder that Presbyter should be suspected of being friend- 
ly to the cause of slavery. He deprecates interference with the plant- 
ers, he praises the publications of the colonists, and, as might be expect* 
ed, his own work is lauded and circulated by the most- determined ene- 
mies of emancipation. 

in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, Presbyter might have found ample proof 
liow little credit is due to Mr. Barclay on the subject of colonial slavery.* 
Indeed he must be " a sturdy moralist" who could resist the influence 
of twenty-one years' residence in the West Indies, during which he 
" went through all the gradations of a planter's life, ifrom the situation 
of a book-keeper to that of a manager, if not a proprietor." 

Our author observes that the very name of slavery is happily " abhor- 
rent to the inhabitants of this free and Christian land," yet he regards 
the question at issue as political. In his second letter, however, which 
is the,.^hortest <jf the series, he endeavours to prove that slavery is not 
prohibited by revelation. Why, then, is the name of slavery abhorrent 
to the inhabitants of a Christian land ? Christians derive their religion 
from revelation ; and if an abhorrence of slavery is an effect of 
Christianity, revelation must condemn slavery. Our author observes, 
1'' ^ 

" It is by no means meant to asserJ that, because Scripture has not condemned slave- 
ry by express preempt, it is therefore a condition, the principle of which Christianity 
suiictions and approves." 

If Christianity does not sanction and approve slavery, how can Chris- 
tians presume to vindicate holding their fellow-creatures in bondage? 

* " A careful perusal of Pilr. Barclay's work having satisfied us, tlmt, from be,»in- 
ning to end, it was a mere tissue of misstatement and misrepresentation ; we took occa- 
sion, in our l^cporter, No. 18, (p. 250, ^f,c.)to expose some of its dishonesties to the pub- 
lic ; and we challenged those who represented it as deserving of confidence, to select any 
single instance in wiiich tliey thouf^ht that Mr. Barclay had succeeded in refuting the 
positions of Mr. Stephen, and wc should engage to show that his pretended refutation 

was an utter and palpable failure. The challenge was declined." Anti-Slavery 

3loiiihly Ut-poiler, vol. 2d, p. 3!)«. 
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It will not do to reply, they are not fit for liberty, for certainly u vory 
iiliort time might suilice to render them fit for what is the imtiiral condi- 
tion of man, and assuredly there is no necessity for children heing mutle 
hIuvcs on the plea of their untitneas ; for the period of childhood affords 
an opportunity of educating a child for any aituation ; there can be no 
necessity, therefore, for retaining them in a situation which Christianity 
does not sanctiont, 

Presbyter observes that there is no direct precept in the word of 
Gud, declaring slavery unlawful. 

" Could a positive command be shewn, forbicUlsnR Cliristians to hold a man in slave- 
ry, nothing could countervail the duty of immediate emancipation. No consideration 
of expediency, either with reference to the muster or the hlave, could for a moment be 
listened to. A divine mandate is peremptory and . exclusive, and the hcntencc of re- 
ligion would be ' Fiat justitia ruat coelum.' " 1'. 126. 

If God had so constituted the human mind that we could only learn 
his will on any subject by a positive i)recept, revelation would Itave pre- 
sented ji very di.Terent appearance. But God has given us power to 
jtidge, compare, and reasoji from established principles with as great cer- 
tainty that we are in the path of duty, as when we have a positive pre- 
cept ; and it is always a very suspicious circumstance when we are con- 
strained to shelter ourselves on any subject, and especially on a great 
moral question, such as slavery, by alleging that we have no express 
precept. It resembles the conduct of the Jews in regard to our Lord. 
They complained that he did not tell them plninhj that he was the 
Christ. Their complaint proceeded exactly on the same ground as that 
of the want of a positive precept against slavery. They had " no cloak 
for their sin" in rejecting him. But they attempted to weave one by 
alleging that he did not speak plainly. Their unbelief proceeded from 
their opposition to his doctrine ; and he told them that the discernment 
which they discovered in natural things would condemn them for their 
moral blindness. " O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky ; 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times The evidence of our 
Lord's being the Christ, was overwhelming, but the prejudices of the 
JeWs in favour of- a temporal kingdom were so strong that no evidence 
could satisfy them ; they apologised, however, for their unbelief by al- 
leging, that since he did not tell them plainli/, there was room for " rea- 
soning and conclusions f and, as might be expected, the issue of their 
reasoning was the conclusion that Jesus was a deceiver. 

'* Slavery only becomes sinful when it is inconsistent with the temporal or spiritual 
welfare of the bondman. To this, however, a Christian master is bound to look ; for 
here religion str--« in with its imperative command and its awful sanctions." P. 126. 

Does Preobj ter then suppose that God has sanctioned the principle, 
that a man may retain his fellow-creature in slavery till he sees it to be 
" inconsistent v/ith the temporal or spiritual welfare of the bondman ?" 
This would, indeed, perpetuate slavery ; it reduces it to a matter of opi- 
nion, on which men will speculate according to their interest and preju- 
dices. Mr. Betty, the Jamaica magistrate, was doubtless convinced that 
it was his duty to imprison and flog Henry Williams till his life was 
despaired of, for his temporal and spiritual welfare. Doubtless, he 
thought Williams would learn nothing good from the methodists ; that 
their doctrine would be hurtful both to his soul and body ; and that, as 
" a Christian master is bound carefully to look" to the temj)oral and 
spiritual welfare of his bondman, it was his duty to act as he did. THe 
Koman Catholic holds that there is no salvation without the j)ale of his 
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church, and according to this priacinU". is bound by Uio " imperative 
command" and "awful sanctions" of' rcdigion to prevent his slave from 
listening to the Gosptd of Christ. 

The defoiulers of the 8hive-tr:\dtt argued for its continunnco, 
because they alhrnu'd that it was for the welfare of the Africans; and 
had we waited till the nuTchantft, dw phuiters, and the captains of 
(luineameu were convinced that the trade was " ijiconsistent wiUi 
the temporui or spiritual welfare of the bondman," it would have con- 
tinued to this day. 

The adniiHsioii of Presbyter that slavery *' becomes sinful when it 
is inconsistent with the tein])oral ajul s])iritual welfare of the bond- 
man" is, buwever, very important, and nothing more is necessary to 
decide the question at issue, (^an it be held for a moment by any 
rational bein|£ that West India slavery is not inconsistent with the 
slave's temporal welfare ? Is it for his welfare to be the absolute 
property of his master ; to be driven to his work with the cart-whip ; to 
be stripped and Hogged, or to see his wife or daughter stripped and 
flogged, in violation of humanity and decency ; to be liable to be separ- 
ated from his family, besides all the other miseries of his degraded state ? 
That this is \]ot inconsistent with his temporal welfare can only he 
maintained on the principle of the Stoics, that a man should be indifft-- 
rent to pleasure or pain. 

And in regard to the bondman's spiritual welfare, it is evident that 
colonial slavery is peculiaiiy unfavourable. There may be Christian 
masters, who, knowing the value of tlieir own souls, will care for the 
souls of their slaves ; but Christ's Hock is a little iioclc, "tA the number 
of such masters bears u very small proportion to those who are not 
Christiaas. The natural opposition against real religion is recorded iu 
every page of Scripture, and therefore we must expect that, witli few 
exceptions, masters will oppose the introduction of Christ's religion 
among their slaves. Thus a double barrier is placed in the way of the 
bondman. 1st, Ilis ov/n love of darkness, and hatred of light, iid, 
The blindness and ignorance of his master, disposing him to uphold the 
kingdom of the god of this world, whose he is, and .whom he serve?. 
To this we may add the pride of the human heart, and its impatience 
of seeing an inferior act for himself, especially if he adopts principles 
which, by their strictness, condemn the laxity of his superior. Thus 
we see that colonial slavery is palpably inconsistent both with the 
bondman's temporal and spiritual welfare. 

Our author is desirous of gradual emancipation , but it is evident that 
upon the present system the progress of the slaves must be veiy 
slow. He admits "that slavery can seldom be favourable to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of a human being ; perpetual slavery, in the ex- 
tended sense of that term, never .'"'^ On the principle' of gradaal 
enrtancipation, the slavery of the present generation must be perpetKol. 
He is not, we presume, so sanguine as to suppose that emancipation can 
take place in the course of live or ten years. If so, his friends the 
colonists will not go along with him, for they look forward to ages of 
slavery. He maintains that emancipation would be an injury to tlie 
slaves. We ask hojv They might raise less sugar ; but this would he 
the loss of the master, not of the slave. And surely nothing can be more 
absurd than to hear men exclaim that the abolition of slavery would be the 
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sigiijil (if miuwacre. Tlie slaves are now kept down muU;r a system of 
(ippression caiculiitccl to doive men to despair; and to «ay lliat the re«, 
niuvul <»f this oj)|)rossiou woiild render thuni unmanageable, in contrary 
to the (irst principle- ' reason. 

If the coloaitjts svetc really willing to divest thomttclves of that power 
which is moat oppos*;.i to the temporal and spiritual welfare of tluv 
bondman ; ware they to give full toleration in religion to the slavesj 
and the whole of the Lord's day, thui, they might have an opportunity 
of attending to the concerns of tlu-ir souls ; were they to encourage 
marriage, and to give those who marry all those rights to which by 
their union they are entitled ; were they to nuiderate the tasks, and to 
subsititute rewards and encouragements to labour in place of the lash ; 
were they to countenance the practice of slaves redeeming themselvett 
and their families and to prove by their general conduct that they 
were using their best efforts for raising the slaves jn the scale of society, 
we might give credit to their assertion, that they were opposed to im- 
mediate emancipation, because it wojild be hurtful to the slave. But 
wo are not entitled to expect this from human nature situated as the 
])!irnters are, and accordingly their conduct has been t}ie very reverse. 
The government of this country must therefore put down slavery in 
the colonieu, because on Presbyter's own principles it is **' sinful," being 
inconsistent with the temporal and spiritual welfare of the bondman. 

IVesby ter observes, that independent of the duty of a Christian treat- 
ing his slaves not only 

" wiih the suictest regard to justice and humanitj', but also to use his best effbtts to 
raise them in tlie sca]e of society, ar.J pioiiiotitig tiit; interest of their hiimortal part'~- 
iliere does not appear, from the ej>.i<ri.-.8 precepts of Scripture, to be any abstract right 
to freedom inherent in the slave." I'. 21. 

The wsxy in which we are taugiit in the word of God is not^by express 
precepts establishing abstract rights. Tiie Scripture condemns slavery 
by teaching us that we are ail made of one blood, that therefore we 
should love our neighbour as ourselves, not oppressing )iim, because we 
are stronger. It also exhibits men in a great variety of situations^ in which 
this precept is neglected ; and by recording God's disapprobation of such 
conduct, it warns us to hearken to His voice who will bring every 
W(irk iiito judgment. 

When we are told that we all belong to one family, it is evident that 
freedom from bondage is the birth-riglit of every child of Adam. When 
the scripture requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves, it warns us 
against violating this birth-right, tuiless a man has forfeited it as he 
might do in Israel for a time, either by extravagance or crime. It may 

" To require the slaves in the colonies to redeem themselves is an act of flagrant 
injustice. They are entitled to freedom by the appointment of God, and none have a 
right to require ihem to purchase their biiiluight. But it is well known that the planters 
are so attached to slavery, that they violently oppose the doctrine that a bondman is 
entitled to insist even on purchasinj? his freedom. They describe this as *' absolultcly 
dcsuuctive of the right of property." They are aware, that were slavery abolished tlio 
worli of the plantations must be differently conducted. Freemen could not be induced 
to labour in the way the slaves do. They have been treated as beasts, and compeUed 
to work as beasts ; and wlien they become free, they must be treated and made to work 
as men. Hence the complain), that free negroes are idle. They are placed under 
various restriction!!, and they will not engage in working with the gangs from which 
they have escaped. Vet it would be for the planters' interest to have free servants ; but 
on this, as on other subjects connected with their present system, they appear to be judi- 
cially blinded, and while the system continues, all our attempts to set before them argu. 
ments of duty, humanity, and enlightened interest will be fruitless. 

G 
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he said, a slave may be in such a state that to restore him to the liberty 
of which he was unjustly deprived, W(»ui<i he injurious to himself. lilut 
does his own interest require that he should c<»ntinue a part of the gpod-^ 
and chattels of his master, that he sdiould he liable to be sold for his 
master's debts, and to l)e torn from his wife and children, that he shonld 
be liable to see his wife stripped and flogj^cd in violation of all dt- 
cency, th«v his daughters may be legally prosiitiited, ike ^ Let it \te ro- 
inembered we are sj>eakinj; of the continuance of West India .slav( r\ . 
and the man who bona /tdc maintains that such bonda^ie is not utterly 
incompatible with "justice and humanity," — calciilatid to degrade tho 
bondman *' in the scale of society," and to be hurtful to " his iminorh:! 
part," is not to be reasoned with. 

No doubt a man's character is much injured by slavery, and the per- 
son who has held him in Iwndage has this amonjj; other thinpcs to nnt.\< cr 
for, and is bound to do all in his power to redre^s the injury ; but that 
it is necessary to amtinne his boiuiage under pretence of removiufr tla? 
maladies which slavery has induced, is absurd and irrational. t 'Ik 
of leavinj; the slaves in the colonies in the hands of their masters, to 
prepare them for freedom, knowinj; as we do that the planters ure ob- 
stinately bent on the j)erpetuation of their bondage, is contrary both to 
reason and justice. 

Presbyter is friendly to the gradual abolition of slavery, and in the 
mean time would leave the matter in the hands of the colonists. Let us 
then hear their sentiments on tlie subject, as expressed in a letter to 
Lord Grey by Mr. Macqueen, the indefatigable advocate of the planters, 
upon whom the Jamaica Asseniblv lately bestowed L.SOirO stclin;;, as 
the reward of his services^ After observing that " the very rtfuse, 
the criminals of savage nations" had been brought to the colonic.s, lie 
proceeds;— 

" It is clear that apes of |»n>gres.>;.i\e in)j)rnvomc'iit must lirt-ccdc the estal)ii>!i- 
merit, among such a race, of that ratioJiHl freedom w liich is cstabliblii-d in civili/od 
states." 

Here we are taught what is intended by gradual emancipation ; ;i 
provision is made for agks of slavery ! jMr. Macqueen, in the i«ixt 
jmragraph but one, prooocds to enumerate tlic " almost inipassalile b;tr- 
ricrs" which " separate the races," such as *' the colour of the s:kin, mid 
the smell of the one race," " barbarous manners," disinclinaliciu to la- 
bour, and more especially " to engage in evtry sjiecies of agricultniai 
labour. These, my Lord, are foriiiidable, and I fear unsurniountahic 
barriers; at least tiiey must for u long time be so/' Were the niC(.'>." 
to exchange situations, it would produce a great alteration on the nsan- 
ners of each. The manners of the blacks would giudually become !fs.s 
barbarous, and those of the whites less refined. If the negr^»es did not 
discover a disinclination to that species of " agricuJi;arai labour" in which 
tliey are employed, it would afford a stronger presumj)tion of their beiiiji 
indeed another '* race/' than any which has been hitherto adduced. Wcr^! 
there an exchange of situations, this disinclination " to labour," and more 
especially "to engage in any species of agricultural labour," would bo 
trausfentrd as if by magic from the blacks to the whites, and even the 
diiierence of " the colour of the skin, and the smell" would be less dis- 
cernible. 

SVe also learn, how tremblingly alive tlie colonists are to the spirit- 
ual welfare of the bondman. ' 

" Moreover, while the master is au\iuus to extend to his boadincu the ber.efi'i! 
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(if ihc failb in which he has been iustructod, is it reasonable to require of the «aa&- 
tt-r, tli.'it he shall he comj>cIliHl to j>ermit his slave to Ik; iastrutted in a »lifft'reut 
in'cd ? He rrirrt ly prefers the rstal:li.vh«*(i ciam h t» the i^nsicajly conventiile."* 

It is notorious tli:jt tlie proviaiiui m;ide by llie established church iu 
l!ie culonies lor the instruction of the hkues, is Jiltogether iuadequate, 
arid of thiis !'re>b\ ter is w ell aware ; but here we find an avowal, that 
it is unreui-irtubJe to expect that religious toleration should \iQ extejaded 
to the slaves. The masters uill kindly charge themselves with the 
c:uf of their souls as well as of their bodies. And let the disregard 
which they iu gent'ral iiiscovcr for their own eterual interests, prove how 
wtll they are qualified for the txisk ! 

Ill considering the question of the lawfulness of slavery, it is not ne- 
cessary t*» confine ourselves to revelation. The remains of the law of 
(iod on the human heart are btili so legible, that those who have not the 
iau- are a law unto themselves, aud by this they shall be jjidged. Tltere 
are self-evident jirinciplec from which we can reason with the utmost 
certainty, and to which we unhesitatingly appeal. However men may 
injure others by dt priving them of liberty or j)ro|H;rty, we all feel when 
injustice is done to ourselves. 

It is true, that in s^x'iety it is neces^sary that wc be subjected to eon- 
tml, from which we would be free if living alone ; but tiie constitution 
uf every society must be radically vicious, which deprives any of its 
jiu'mbers (»f thos.e rights which are not incompatible with the rights of 
others. That no man is entitled lo seize upon another by force, to 
make hini his islave, and to deprive him of the fruits of his labour, is self- 
evident. 

It is also self-evident that nothing can be more contrary to every 
principle of justice, than for a company of civilized savages to take 
advantage of the superiority of their arms ; to set fire to a [peaceful 
village at dead of night, to seize the trembling inhabitants, to break 
every tie by which families are bound together, and to carry the wretched 
cMptives to a foreign land ; to sell them, ajui lo consign them and their 
oH'spring to perpetual slavery. We do not require to consult revelation 
i(ir the unqualified condemnation of such conduct ; it is indelibly -andsni 
uitli the mark of injustice in the inmost parts of our ratiopal nature. 

Such however is the tenure by which the planters in the colonies hold 
tlu'ir projUM ty iu the hapless posterity of those who thus became the vic- 
tims of " the unprincipled cupidity of our fathers." We must, how- 
ever, exce]<t those who were purchased in Africa, and who doubtless 
form the more nunu.'roU8 class. But the only difference between them 
aul the former is, that they were reduced to slavery through the in- 
.struiiientality of Africans.' In the one case, our forefathers, in opposi- 
tion to every principle of justice and humanity, sei;^ed on their prey by 
force ; in the other, they presented such temj)talions to an uncivilized 
jii'Ojile as induced them to become their agents iu the atrocious crime, 
i Jie articles exp(»sed by the slave -traders were so much prized, that to 
i.'htaiu them, the natives engaged in constant wars with their neighbours, 
iur the jiurpose of obtaining cajitives for ^-ale, and these wars were fo- 
:ii('iititl bv t!jo:,e who d:ired to a,>sunie the name of Christians. No- 
tliinu can be more evident than that such property, so acquired, can never 
he legalized. It is true we cannot go far back to ascertain whether the 
property which men j>o-uess was leg^illy obtained at first, but no jire- 
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scription can K iialsKc* property in our fellow-creatures. Such is the dic- 
tate of reason, and on &uch a Mibject it is no fallacious guide. 

Let us iiuw appeal to revelation. We have already considered iLc 
practice of slavery under the Jewi&h dispensation. Every Israelite 
u freemaTi, with the exception of those who being reduced to jM)verlv, 
sold themselves, or were sold by his creditor, or by the magistrate, fiir 
some crime of which he had been guilty. In every case their bondage 
•was to last but six years, and the law not only secured tlu m such treat- 
nient as should not deprive them of the privilet.t' of tlu'ir birth-right, 
but required the master, at the expiration of t!ie period, to recomjk nse 
their service liberally. They might, if they plea * d, continue with their 
master, tinding his yoke easy, but still they wer*' liis bri-lhron, and t!if 
law took care liiey should be treated as sucii. They n-taitied the rank 
of hired servnnts, and were not to be considered as bondsin«M!. 

It is true the lieathen might he purchased asbondsmt n ; but this eni 
no more be pleaded in favour of slavery in our days, than the polygamy 
which was also permitted in Israel. The Creator has the m<»»t j)(.'rfcct 
right to dispose of his creatures as he sees gcKnl ; a right which he con 
stantly exercises in his providential dispensations to every individual of 
mankind. So far from any injustice being done to those wlio in viituo 
of this law were sold to an Israelite, their situation was much improv- 
ed. The yoke under which a bondsman was placed in Israel was virv 
different from the bondage in which slaves were held among the Gen- 
tiles. They had a \vcekly day of rc st, and during the sabbatic year 
their employment must have been very light. 1'hey mijrht be punish- 
ed, but if they received a blow which deprived them of a tooth or an 
eye, ihey were free. If by cruel treatment they were driven to run 
away, th.ey were not to be restored to their master. Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his muster the servant which is escaped from his master 
unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, eveti among you, in that place 
which he shall choose in one of thy gates where it liketh him best . 
thou shalt not oppress him." Dent, xxiii. 1.0,l(). Thus did (lud 
mark the distinction between the property « hich a man possessed iii 
his goods and chattels, and in his bondsman. The former might be iv- 
claiined and the holder jiunished ; the latter was not to be deliviai-.i 
up, and thus were Israel taught, that although God permitted tlu'sii t < 
see the disorder introduced by sin, even to the extent of reducing tlu ir 
fellow-creatures to slavery, there was a wide difference between tl; 
right with which the Creator has invi sled men over the fruits of ihii.' 
industry, and the right which ihey c::n aajuire over their fellow - 
creatures. 

Slavery prevailed auutng the Gentiles, and God provided a refuge fur 
some of the slaves among his chosen ])eople, and, doubtless, by this 
means, brought some of that class which was jnost despised to the 
knowledge of himself. But we shall in v.iin look to the bondage in 
Israel for a vindication of colonial b(»ndage. The slavery of the heatlieii 
among God's ancient people, was an asylum for persons who had losi 
their liberty, and who were so favoured as to he sold to an Israelite. 
The slavery in the Wtst Indies is a system orcruelty> '^j)pivssiou, anil 
degradation, such as the world has never before witnessed.* 

• W'i' (Id not itik'nd to assort that die tieatini'Mt of .s! .\es iti iJoiue w.is not vtiy 
-I 'luentc of thi-ir iui.Mg inipliKod in Lbjuiiii.; ihi.' tk■l■J^, rcudcis llicir bitualiun pL- 
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I'rcbliyter i? so sensible that the law of Moses affords no counteiuiuce 
to the V/est India system, that he dismisses it in a t.in^h; bhort pimi- 
•iniph, reniarkinj:;, that from the very peculiar circunistaitcvs uf the 
iNraelites, it may be held to be "no .suHicient guidi? to Christians. " He 
tiierefore proceeds to the New Tertainerit, where we ^huIi folhnv him, 
previously remarkinn; that it seems piuvsiri}* strauj^e that he hhould only 
•xvupy .'ix pa;^es out of one hundred aud thirty-nitie, in :u<piirii)t; into 
tlie "loctrine of Scripture on a question wiiich, as we have alreinlv re- 
marked, is iu)pro])erly termed political, being uue which involves the 
moral condition of i.o many of our fellow-creatures, 'i his appears t(K» 
much to re.^enihle " the ex juirtc statements of tracts and jK'riodical j)ub- 
lications" against which our autiior enters hi^ jindesl. It a]>j»ears to 
aif:ue a susjiicion that Scripture is not over favt»uralile tc» the cause 
niiich he has undertaken to defenci, aud we feit it inipos&i!>lc to avoid 
recurring l«t the fuiirwinji; sentence as the only explanation of the fact 
thut so sljort and un-^aiisf ictury u reference should be made to the word 
(.i'CuKi, on a great moral cpiestion in which every ciiild of Adam is 
ileejiiy interebted. 

" We all know how much men attached to a p.«rty, or under the intliicnco of 
UMW strong feeling, ore, wUli t!ie inobt lionest iiifeniions, iia!>K' to l»e biassed in 
liicir judgmeiit ; ami Jjow unwiliiiig Uh) ihey iiiituraliy are to .'idmit the truth gI" 
4Vt ry laci wl.icli inihtatcs aj;aiasi thrir View s, or even teiiils to modify them ; nor 
ran any of u» be ifi;xu)ru!it iiow geiurally writers am! sjieukers regard it as a iegiti- 
uiaie artifice to throw into tlic »hude all opposing arguments, uiid to give a high, 
if not a false colouring, to every Uiing which tends to sulvaitce their cause, liut 
frfrsons of this description— si*, you, t*ir, wcu ki:ow — are very uns;ile guides on u 
fubject so interesting U> the feelings, and involving such momentous cousideralions 
as tiiose which lelate to tlse state of our western colonies." P{>. 12, 13. 

There arc many directions given to Chriitiau Uiasters as to the treatment of 
(licir shivcs (for such is the meaning of the woid dou'o'i, translated in our version, 
jmuM/.-,) and to Christian slaves as to tlie duty •.vhicli they owe their masters, 
which all tiieitlVf hut uiiequivocaily infer that the condition was "iiot positively 
proliibited." 1',' 18. 

The directions in the New Testament, were intended to regulate 
the duties of masters and servants in e%'ery age, and under every u-.odi- 
li.calitiu of servitude. They -tre accordingly as apj)licubie to masters 
and servants in I5ritaiji or America, as they were to the cunteniporaries 
»f the Apostles in Greece and Uon>e. It is true thril doulvi means 
slaves, and such were generally or universally the persons immediately 
addressed, but doule'ui is applicable to every kind of service, and is nor,' 
necessarily confined to compulsory labour. Christ was tlie Father's 
iluulos, yet never was service so free. The Apostles were Christ'.s 
ilouloi, but they were h'l^ J'reCiiicn. 

No argument in favtiur of slavery ca.i be drawn from the diiections given 
to uiasters as to the treatment of their siave.-^, in the New Testament, 
(."hrist's kingdonj is not of this world, it is spiritual — et^taln'ished in tlie 
hearts of his subjects, and is adapted to man in every slate ()f ^ocietv. 1 1 
cannot, therefore, be expected that slavery more than mnuberless other 
abuses Avas to be denounced by the A[)o.«tles. The disciples were a 
little flock, sulRciently obn<»xious to those uh<» knew not tiod, without 
the promulgation of jirincijdes subversive of the established order of 
society, for such would have been an " authoritative precept" as to ti e 

cuiiarly dreadful. In every i ivih/.cii cDUnlry (a(ll>. ur. Ubcd in agiicuUuie, but in 
ihe West Indies human la'-^uur is jiicuiie'.:. 
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unlawfulness of slavery. It was not iho ir.trntion of our Lord tliat Lis 
people should j^o out of the world ; it was his will that every man 
should abide in the same calling wherein he w.js called, provided lio 
could in that situation »io justly and walk humbly with God. The 
great lesson whieh Christ:ariily leaches l>e}ievt'rs is, that they are 
strangers and {iigrimsi on eartli. He "gave himself for us that he 
might deliver us from this present evil world," The religion of Jesus pro- 
duced no violent convulsiitu, but it contains principles which, so far from 
making void, establish and confirm those natural rights to which every 
Rieniher of the human family is entitled, aiul of which he cannot be do- 
j)rived without injustice, antf trampling on the authority of him who made 
iill men of one blood, and commands us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves. 'J'his is aihnitted by Presbyter. 

" Thi* tnii'l and afTodioaato spirit of (iie f^o.ipcl requires that, without distinctiun 
of liomi or tree, we shuuld rpf^ard cucli otiuT as hrt'liiren, atat roiidiict otirM'Ivcs 
tuwiirds tlie vory nioaiicut of <iur ffllow-rrcrtttir*'!* witii Xhc kiiidia-.-s due to incm- 
l>rrs of tlie same fiUijily. T}iis m cv-vsariiy imiilics an entire chaiii^e iti tlie relation 
which subsists between a master and iiis slaves, and, by inunediatc cor)aequen«>, 
Jilfhough not by direct statute, lesids \nider favouralde cireumstaiuos to their coui- 
jilete inaiunnissioii — an etfect actually produced in the condition of tiiv lower 
classes within the bounds of Kuropean christendoin." V. 20. 

Hence it appears, that so far from sanctioning or approving of 
slaverv, Christianity annihilates it, unless its influence is counteracted 
by utifavourable circumstances. 

" rresbytcr observes, that * there is not a bingle precept' in the 'New l\>ta. 
ment' directly condemning the state of servitude, to which the laws and cuhtoais 
of the world had redticed hO large a proportion of the lower dasf*." P. IH. 

.Such a precept could not have been delivered without a complete 
departure from the uniform mode of teaching ailoptexl by the apostles. 
Christianity is the revelation of God's righteousness, in which the 
believing siuuer, be Ins circumstances what they may, is exalted. 
When a jKUson asked the Lord to speak to his brother to divide the 
inheritance with him, he replied, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you Po«sibly the claim was just, but Christ would not decide 
buch questions ; and when he committed to his apostles the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, he gave them no power to reg;ilate the usages 
of society by " ]i)ositive }»recej)t." 'i hey were conunauded to preach 
t^alvation to all, find to teach believers to iive soberly, righteously, 
'and godly ; anil according to our Lord's similitude, the leaven has influ- 
enced the state of society, and led to the complete nuuiumission of the 
lower classes within the bounds of Kuropt-au Christendom." It was 
not as our author intimates, because "society was not tltvu ripe for pure 
institutions," that the Lord did not render the ab<dition of slavery " im- 
perative by divine commandment," but because his doctrine was in- 
tended for men in every possible state of society, which he never direct- 
ly regulated. 

In short, we see that in the directions given in the New Testament 
respecting slavery, the apostles proceeded according to their uniform 
practice ttf not altenipting to regulate national concerns. They t(Hjk 
the world as they found it, preaching reptutance to dying sinners, and 
inviting them to take on them Christ's easy yoke. Great alterations 
%W're to take place in the world, but their doctrine was to continue the 
5.aiiu'. 'i'liC directions given to masters and servants, therefore, give no 
^auction to the state of sluverv. Thev indeed prove, that a man may 
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be a Christian jji eillitT of these n iatioiis, l;i;t there is nothing in iht« 
N'fW Testauii!nt which gives the sniallett title to a master to look oii 
Li* slave as liis goods and chattels, and to suppose that he is at liU-rty 
to s.ell him as he does his horse. I'he directions in th^ New Te>ta- 
tiient refer to those \i honi iht- apostU^s fminsi in the rehition of niustcr 
and slave, but they afford not the ri-niote-st smction to purchase a 
tVllou-creature, or to dispose of hitn for nui!>(»y. On t!ie contrary, JiiasttTS 
are conunanded to give unt<» their Movants tliar uhieh is juit :;nd aju.i/, 
nliich includes tlio enjoyment oi" all vheir natural riglits, and is in fact 
a denunciation of slavery. Jilavery may he so inodilii'd by custom and 
i)V the laws of the country, that altli(ni;:h an unnatufid st:itf , it may 
:iot be inconsistent with the ciinfort of the sl.ive ; \tut the (pu'stion 
wiiKh our author understahes to thseu^s is V\ *\st India slavery : by this 
s\>tom a man is tlie absolute proj)erty <if his uia.-ter, is liable to be torn 
from his family ami sold ; besides maiiy other circumstances degrading 
U> human nature. Will any niiiU aflirm, that such a .system is isanc- 
tioiied by the word of CJod ? Does it n<it clearly reveal his wrath 
against all such ungodliness, a)id unrightt'ousness of ujcn? 

it is true, that in the New Testament, Christian servants are 
conmianded to obey their masters, to sulfer patiently, and not to be de- 
jrossed on account of the situation in which they ure jdaced, because 
lliov have obtained an eternal inheritance. Supposing a Christii'.n to fail 
among a nation of cannibals who fattened their slaves for the knife, 
Ms duty would be precisely the same. He would be called to see 
the hand of CJod in the situation in which lie was placed, to rejiard 
it as one of those " ail things" which should work together for his 
U'K>d, and in j)atiei!ce to possess his soul. Hut in riuc'i circurnstanccs 
Would he be l)ound to the service of his master by any moral tie ? oni:ht 
lie to be prevented from escaping by the consideration that his master 
had bought him, and that he was his property? Certainly not: he 
would be justified in escaping the moment an opportunity presiMUeil it- 
self. It would be his duty to dr) s{t ; the law of self-preservation would 
require it, and consequently the tenure by which his ma^-ter held liim 
must be an unlawful tenure. And u here is tlie didcrence of the tenure 
by which the planter holds his slave ? He acquired hitn at first by an 
express violation of the divine law against man-stealing. He retains 
him in a state of brutish degradation and ignorance, because he kuctWfi 
that such slavery can only subsist when the slave is thus tiegraded, let 
education—let the elevating influence t)f Christianity bec<»me general 
among the slaves, and the system would be at an end. Tlie lash would 
drop from the hand of the driver; tlitf in<iecent punishment of females 
iiiuist cease, as well as the right of pmstituting the wives and daughters 
of the slaves. It may be asked, would not Christianity teach tlie slaves 
to submit even to the pr»;sent system ? Yes, it would and does teach 
the few Christian slaves to bear their lot with cheerfulness, as it would 
do if they were fed for the slaughter ; hut were the whole or the greater 
part Christians, were they possessed of that j>ower ivhicli the knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ implies, Prov. xxiv. they would bur.<t their 
bunds, — or rather their masters durst not for a mouient think of retain- 
ing them. 

Supposing a master with ten Christian shives cast on a desert inland. 
Would they be required to submit to all his caprices, to aliov/ him to 
drive them to work with a cart-whip, to claim uncontrolled dominicm 
over them? No; it would be their duty to treat him with respect, hut 
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it* lie acted unrciisonably, they would b« fully justified in pliicin;j; him in 
ti .state of coercion till he c;une to himself. Now, the proportion of 
slaves in the West Indies is more thi'.n ten to one, and Christianity 
would no more require them to continue in their present abject condi- 
tion, than it would require the ten individuals in the desert i:jland to 
siihmit to tlie lash of their solitary tyrant, or the slave among the canui- 
buKs t<» wait till his master was pleased to eat him. 

The case of Onesimus, to which Presbyter refers, perfectly accords 
with all the directions given on the subject of slavery in the New Tes- 
lament. UeJiad <le<l from his master. Although it would have been a 
comfort to the apostle to have retained him, the circumstances were 
such that he considered it proper to send him back with an earnest re- 
commendation to I'hilemon. The apostle, however, did not follow this 
C(mrse, merely because Onesimus had been a slave. Had Philemon not 
been a Christian in whom l\\ul had the fullest coniidence, that he 
*' would do more" than was asked of him, he durst not have sent back 
Onosiuius. The divine law prohibited his doing so, Deut. xxiii. 15. So 
slight was the tenure by wliich a master in Israel held even his Gentile 
slave, that no Israelite was permitted to send him back. 

It is true, the apostle laid down no ''authoritative precept as to tlie 
urdawfulness of slavery in the abstract," and we have shown that he could 
not have done so without entirely deviating from the mode of teaching 
which Christ was pleased to prescribe ; but he enjoined Philemon to re- 
ceive Onesimus, " not now as a servant, but a brother beloved," and has 
thus left on record the duty of every believer to his Christian depend- 
ants. While in the commandment " to masters to give unto their ser- 
vants that Vr hicl! is just and equal, and to forbear threatening, because 
their master is in heaven, neither is there respect of persons with him," 
he cautions masters against regarding their slaves as an inferior race, 
and teaches them to remember that all mankind belong to the same fa- 
mily. I'his, as the writer of the Demerara Gazette justly remarks, is 
in fact breaking the chains of slavery. 

Our author disclaims the vindication of perpetual slavery, which he 
justly remarks can never " be favourable to the temporal and spiritunl 
welfare of a human being." He alleges, however, that since there is no 
positive precept as to the unlawfulness of slavery, there is room for rea- 
sonings and conclusions, and his conclusion is that emancipation should 
be gradual. But might not another, from his premises, draw a dilTer- 
ent conclusion? Slavery, they might say, is acknowledged and regulat- 
ed in the New Testament. It will hardly be maintained that those 
who were washed and sanctified and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of God, were unfit for freedom. It will hardly 
be affirmed that Onesimus, in whose company an apostle found so miicli 
enjoyment, was noc sufficiently raised in the scale of society to be fit for 
freedom. Yet no positive precept is given for his emancipation. Hence 
it appears that the gradualists cannot plead the authority of Scripture 
for the abolition of slavery. 

We have already made some remarks on the principle that God can- 
not regulate sin. We have shewn that for wise and holy purposes he 
does in particular cases suspend the execution of his own'law. Of this 
we have a noted example in the case of marriage. God made one woniaa 
for one man, and thus condemned polygamy. This evil had been in- 
troduced, and had become very common, and Moses, in delivering laws 
for a stift-necked people, was directed to regulate 'polygamy, and our 
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Lord informs the Jews that it was permitted because of the hardness of 
their hearts, for " from the beginnm^^ it was not so." God had clearly- 
intimated his will, not by an express precept, but by the example of 
Adam and Eve, who were to be no more two but one flesh, and also 
by the numerical equality of the sexes j and he informs us that he had 
most' important ends in this appointment. Mai. ii. 14-15. While the 
[,ord enjoined on beilievers an adherence to the original law of marriage, 
ue do not find the Apostles issuing an " authoritative precept" that 
those who had more wives than one should put them away, any more 
than that they should liberate their slaves ; but this does not imply that 
either slavery or polvgamy is la\vful. The Apostles did not exclude a 
man from the churches who had two wives, but only excluded him from 
holding office. 1st Tim. iii. 2-li2. Had any man, after professing the 
t'aitli, married another wife while the former lived, he would, according 
to our Lord's decision, have been excluded as an adulterer. 

On the whole, it appears from the principles of human nature, as 
iwell as from our experience of the conduct of the colonists, that there is 
I no prospect of the peaceable liberation of the slaves, except by the in- 
terference of the British government. In this great act of national 
justice every attention ought to be paid to the interests of the planters, 
but the duty of emancipation is imperative, and cannot be delayed 
with impunity. Long has God heard the groanings of the bonds- 
men in the West Indies, long has his patience waited till Britain 
should loose the bonds of wickedness and break the heavy yoke under 
which the hapless negroes were placed '■' by the unprincipled cupidity 
of our forefathers," and under which they have for ages groaned ; and 
should she still refuse to listen to the overwhelming evidence of the de- 
graded condition of eight hundred thousand of our fellow-creatures, de- 
liverance will probably come to them in a way which will cause the 
; ears of all who hear of it to tingle, and too late will the colonists and 
j tlieir friends in this country regret that they so obstinately resisted the 
call for emancipation. 

We cannot close these remarks without expressing our heartfelt re- 
gret for the sudden and unexpected removal of him by whom this review 
was begun. His commanding talents, his extensive information, his un- 
bending integrity and undaunted boldness eminently qualified him for 
being the successful opponent of that system by which so many of our 
fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects are doomed to the most abject 
slavery. Pie is now removed, he has finished his course, and it was 
worthy of his character that one of his last and most splendid efforts was 
in favour of the despised negro race.* Their cause is the cause of hu- 
manity, and although many of their friends may fall before the contest 
is decided, it shall eventually triumph, and when the mystery of God 
is finished, it will appear that even the diabolical system of West India 
slavery has been conducive to the divine glory and the salvation of many 
t'f that church which God purchased with his own blood, 

• See Dr. Thomson's Speech at the Meeting of the Edinburgh Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, October 19, 1830, 
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